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€ditorial 


WHAT COUNTS MOST IN EDUCATION? 


Educational measurements, now so popular, are of two general 
classes, namely, general intelligence tests, which are held to be 
important in the matter of vocational guidance; and subject 
tests, which aim to measure the effectiveness of instruction in a 
study like Latin. 

It is beyond question true that something is to be learned 
through tests of both kinds; but, at the same time, those who are 
in a position to know do not hesitate to admit that the business 
of measurement has not yet reached the status of an exact science, 

In this connection, more than usual interest attaches to some 
general intelligence tests lately made by the Carnegie Institute. 
The following account and comment are taken from a daily 
paper,’ and the remarks are the more worthy of attention inas- 
much as they are manifestly set down by a person with no ax to 
grind, and who views the matter from the practical point of 
view of an intelligent outsider: 

“No communique from the American scientists, meeting recently at 
Cincinnati, had been quite so upsetting as its psychological rating of 
business men. 

Applying the standard “intelligence tests” to hundreds of business 
executives, Dr. W. V. Bingham of Carnegie Institute finds that as a 
group successful business men rank “about on the level of the army 
officer” and “somewhat above the level of the average man in the 
street,” but far lower than anyone would expect from the business and 
social prominence of the men tested. Some of the biggest and most 

1 Editorial, Berkeley (Calif.) Daily Gazette, January 16, 1924. 
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successful of them, the investigator finds, rank intellectually with 
average boys in their ’teens. Some of the most responsible men of 
affairs seems veritable “dumbbells.” 

Dr. Bingham concludes that it is impossible to tell, from the in- 
telligence tests, whether any man will be a success in business, and 
that business success depends on other qualities which the scientists 
have not learned to measure.” 


If the position taken in this quotation is sound, it certainly be- 
hooves us to find out what these unmeasured prerequisites of 
success are. Speaking to this question, the editorial concludes: 

“A business man must have character, for people must have con- 
fidence in him. He must be resourceful and must possess tact, am- 
bition and drive. The psychologist cannot measure these factors, 
but they enable many an apparently dull boy to rise to conspicuous 
success while his brilliant fellows fall by the wayside.” 


These facts and comments have an important bearing upon 
the problem confronting the Latin teacher. 

In the first place, while admitting the probable value of some 
educational measurements, it is quite as necessary to recognize 
their limitations in our present state of knowledge; and their ap- 
parent results must be used with caution in the matter of curri- 
culum revision, unless they are validated by the facts of exper- 
ience. 

Second, we may take comfort from the belated recognition of 
values that elude formal measurement. It would seem, from the 
considerations enumerated above, that such values may easily 
outweigh the factors which the investigator seeks to isolate for 
measurement. 

Latin has several byproducts that can be tested objectively, 
such as gain of facility in the spelling of English words. But, 
above and beyond all these, a faithful and competent teacher has 
in hand an instrument that lends itself admirably to the inculca- 
tion of habits that make for successful and useful living, namely 
self-control, self-dependence, perseverance, resourcefulness and 
a broadening outlook upon life. a. OX. 











LATIN EQUIVALENTS OF PUNCTUATION MARKS * 


By ArtHur W. HopcMan 
Ohio State University 


The questions that students often ask about the punctuation in 
Latin texts show that they have not been told anything about 
the history of punctuation, or that the punctuation in any given 
text edition does not rest on any really ancient tradition. The 
ancient distinctiones found in inscriptions do not in any degree 
correspond to what we understand by punctuation marks as a 
more or less complete system. The positurae vel distinctiones of 
Donatus (Ars Grammatica, G. L. K., 4-372)? would seem to be 
a foreshadowing only of our own use of commas and periods; 
the important thing is that they are late, wholly unknown to the 
Latin of the classical period. It is an easy matter to turn to the 
Century Dictionary, s. v. Punctuation, and find that “The modern 
system of punctuation was gradually developed after the intro- 
duction of printing, primarily through the efforts of Aldus Manu- 
tius and his family” (Aldus died in 1515, his son Paulus in 1574, 
and Paulus’ son in 1597). For a generation or so, then, after 
the invention of printing, printers got along without anything 
that could be called the origin of our modern system. 

1 Read before the Ohio Latin Conference at Delaware, O., Nov. 16, 1923. 

2De Posituris. Tres sunt omnino positurae vel distinctiones quas Graeci 
theseis vocant, distinctio, subdistinctio, media distinctio. Distinctio est ubi 
finitur plena sententia; huius punctum ad summam litteram ponimus. Sub- 
distinctio est ubi non multum superest de sententia, quod tamen necessario 
separatum mox inferendum sit; huius punctum ad imam litteram ponimus. 
Media distinctio est ubi fere tantum de sententia superest quantum iam 
diximus, cum tamen respirandum sit; huius punctum ad mediam litteram 
ponimus. In lectione tota sententia periodus dicitur, cuius partes sunt cola 


et commata [id est membra et caesa]. Donatus, Ars Grammatica, G. L. K., 4, 


372. 
403 
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What is more, students commonly are not told that Latin by 
its internal structure secures practically the same clearness that 
punctuation marks give to modern languages. Latin sentence 
structure has very clear equivalents for some of our punctuation 
marks, but not for all of them; and it has its own methods for 
expressing certain things for which we have developed other 
typographical aids. 

In the following account of Latin sentence structure, reference 
will be made from time to time to the punctuation found in some 
commonly used text editions, as typifying modern practice in 
applying our system of points to ancient texts.* 

The names of our points are, many of them, of Greek ori- 
gin, often with a good deal of swerving from the original mean- 
ing of the word. It has not seemed needful, in most cases, to 
give the etymology of the names. 


I. THE COMMA 


(1). The enclitic— que (or neque or atque), when the pre- 
ceding run of words is somewhat long, is often a very exact 
equivalent of a comma in front of the word, whether or not a 
given edition prints a comma there. 


B. G. 2. 4. 1. . . . sic reperiebat: plerosque Belgas esse 
ortos ab Germanis, (comma in A) Rhenumgue (-que is Caesar’s 
comma) antiquitus traductos propter loci fertilitatem ibi con- 
sedisse (no comma in A) Gallosque (Caesar’s comma, even 
though A has none) qui ea loca incolerent expulisse (comma in 
A) solosque esse qui . . . . ; Aen. 3. 144 hortatur pater ire 
mari, (comma in G, none in F. or in K.) veniamque precari; Aen. 
3. 176 Corripo e stratis corpus (comma in G., none in F. or K.) 
tendoqgue supinas ; Livy 1. 9. 10 Ubi spectaculi tempus venit dedi- 
taeque eo mentes cum oculis erant (24 syllables), tum ex composi- 
to orta vis signogue dato iuventus Romana ad rapiendas virgines 
discurrit (31 syllables). 


3 Allen & Greenough — edition of Gallic War — A, 
Allen & Greenough — edition of Cicero’s Speeches — A. 
Fairclough-Brown — edition of Virgil —F. 
Greenough & Kittredge — edition of Virgil —G. 


Knapp — edition of Virgil —K. 
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In Livy 1. 9. 10, G. prints one comma only (after erant), but 
the enclitics mark off subdivisions of some importance that 
might well be preceded by acomma. In fact, the 31 syllables that 
follow erant are too many for comfortable utterance without a 
refilling of the lungs. (Donatus writes, “cum tamen respiran- 
dum sit.”) The maximum normal lungful apparently is about 
24 syllables. 

(2) When a noun is followed by an adjective or participle 
that has its own adverbial modifiers, the Latin order is noun, 
adverbial, participle, as in “Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in Congress assembled,” or “in con- 
sideration of 100 pounds, in hand paid,” rather than the usual 
English order of noun, participle, adverbial. A participle so lo- 
cated is conveniently called a “pier-word” or a “stepping stone,” 
or a “telegraph pole.” Such pier-words are often the equival- 
ent of commas, as marking the end of a group of words of some 
length. 

B. G. 1. 8. 4. Helvetii, ea spe deiecti, . . . si perrumpere 
possent conali, . . . concursu et telis repulsi, hoc conatu de- 
stiterunt; Cat. 2. 1. Catilinam . . . scelus anhelantem, pes- 
tem patriae nefarie molientem, vobis atque huic urbi ferro flam- 
maque minitantem, . . . eiecimus (three piers to this bridge 
also). Pliny, Epp. 6. 16. 6 Nam (nubes) longissimo velut 
trunco e/ata in altum quibusdam ramis diffundebatur, credo quia 
recenti spiritu evecta, dein senescente eo destituta aut etiam pon- 
dere suo victa, in latitudinem vanescebat (three successive piers 
again). 

(3) A verb at the end of a subordinate clause that begins a 
sentence is often the equivalent of a comma. 


B. G. 2. 3. 1. Eo cum de improviso celeriusque omnium opin- 
ione venisset, (comma in A.); B. G. 2. 13. 2 Qui cum se suaque 
omnia in oppidum Bratuspantium contulissent, atque 
abesset . . .  significare coeperunt sese in eius fidem 
venire neque . . . armis contendere (here the words ital- 
icized are equivalent to commas). 


(4) Sometimes after a fairly long run of words et is as much 
an equivalent of a comma as is gue in (1) above. B.G. 2.7. 3 
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ad castra Caesaris omnibus copiis contenderunt (no 
commainA.) et . . . castra posuerunt. In Cat. 1. 1 Nihil- 
ne . . moverunt, nihil is in five of the six instances as 
ned as a comma after the word which precedes it. 


II. THE COLON 


(1) The demonstrative adverbs ita, sic, or some form of the 
pronoun hic, are fairly close equivalents of a colon. 


B. G. 1. 14. 1. His Caesar ita respondit: (colon in A.) eo 


sibi minus dubitationis dari . . . ;B. G. 2.4.1. Cum ab his 
quaereret . . . , sic reperiebat: (colon in A.) plerosque Bel- 
gas esse ortos . . . ; Aen 1. 521 Ilioneus placido sic pectore 
coepit: “O regina . . .”; B.G. 2. 1. 2. (certior fiebat) con- 


iurandi jas esse causas: (colon i in A.) primum quod 

Cato De Agri Cultura 75 Libum hoc modo facito: (then follow 
directions for cake making, including the modern sounding ovum 
unum addito, in foco caldo coquito leniter). 


(2) Sometimes an appositive or a quotation stands asyndet- 
ically to what precedes, where we should use a colon. 


Cat. 2.6. unum . . . concedam: (colon in A.) exeant 
oe Demonstrabo iter: (colon in A.) Aurelia via profectus 
est. B. G. 2.6.4. . . . nuntium ad eum mittit: (colon in 


A.) nisi subsidium sibi submittatur, sese diutius sustinere non 
posse. 


(3) Modern editors print a colon chiefly for two purposes: 


(a) to mark the sudden transition from Direct to Indirect Dis- 
course; (b) to indicate rhetorical asyndeton. 


B.G.1.20.1-2 . . . obsecrarecoepitne . . ._ statue- 
ret: (colonin A.) scirese . . . ; Cat. 1.8 Recognosce tandem 
mecum .. . :(colonin A.) iamintelleges . . . (asif it 
were Recognosce . . . et iam intelleges) ; Cat 2. 17 Sed cur 
tam diu de uno hoste loquimur . . . : (Colon in A.) de eis 
qui. . . nihil dicimus? (as if it were de eis autem 
ae 


(4) Videlicet is not used as we use viz., that is, followed by a 
colon, a dash and a direct quotation. [Illud or illa is often used 
to introduce direct quotations, as in De Senectute 25 (twice) ; 61; 


16. 
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Ill. THE SEMICOLON 


The Latin has no clear universal equivalent. 

(1) We may find a fairly long (main) sentence, ending with 
its verb, then a (modern) semicolon, then a conjunction introduc- 
ing a subordinate or a coordinate clause. Such a sequence of a 
main verb, ending a longish sentence, and a following conjunc- 
tion is perhaps as fair an equivalent of the modern semicolon as 
we can find. 

Cic. Tusc. 1. 6: fieri autem potest ut recte quis sentiat et id 
quod sentit polite eloqui non possit; (semicolon) sed mandare 
etc. Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 3: Et ego “ista quidem” inquam, 
“Varro, iam diu expectans non audeo tamen flagitare; (semi- 
colon) audivi enim” etc. 

(2) In B. G. 2. 4. 1. sic reperiebat introduces twenty-eight 
lines of indirect discourse, with seventeen main infinitives actual- 
ly expressed. These detailed sentences are not very long, and A 
prints semicolons at the end of many of them, a period at the end 
of afew. The governing fact is the completeness of statement, 
indicated usually by a verb that rounds it all out; the choice be- 
tween a semicolon and a period is not indicated by anything in 
the Latin, save perhaps by the closeness, or lack of closeness, of 
relation of thought. 

Arch. 7: Data est civitas Silvani lege et Carbonis: si qui 
foederatis civitatibus ascripti fuissent; (semicolon in A.) si tum, 


cum lex ferebatur, in Italia domicilium habuissent; (semicolon in 
A.) et si sexaginta diebus apud praetorem essent professi. Manil. 


6: Genus est . . . quod inflammare . . . debeat (six- 
teen words, 39 syllables) ; in quo agitur gloria. . . tradita 
est (twenty-two words, 44 syllables); agitur salus . . . ges- 
serunt (fifteen words, 35 syllables); aguntur . . .  vecti- 
galia . . . requiretis (sixteen words, 45 syllables); agun- 
tur bona . . . consulendum (fifteen words, 33 syllables, 


then a period). Here we have agitur or aguntur and its subject 
followed by a relative clause, this grouping occurring four times, 
each group of fair length, and marked off in A. by semicolons. 
Here and in Arch. 7 (above) the “semicolon is used between ex- 
pressions in a series which have a common dependence on, or 
relation with, other words or expressions at the beginning or end 
of a sentence.” 
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IV. THE PERIOD 


The word period is Greek, very close in its make up to the word 
circuit. A periodic sentence is one “in which the sense is in- 
complete or suspended until the end is reached” (Century Dict.) ; 
hence the word period is extended to indicate the mark placed 
(a) at the end of a periodic sentence and (b) at the end of a sen- 
tence not periodic. The equivalent structure is therefore, as 
nearly as may be, a verb at the end of a sentence, settling all de- 
tails left unsettled, each in its place, as the sentence has proceeded, 
and not leading up to a subjoined clause. Rarely a sentence ends 
with an ablative absolute; but this runs counter to the usual pro- 
cedure in Latin, which is not fond of afterthoughts. 


Livy 22. 15. 4: ipse . . . exercitum reducit, misso ex- 
ploratum . . . L,. Hostilio Mancino. Livy 22. 21. 4: levi 
certamine (eos) fudére, mille hominibus occisis, quibusdam cap- 
tis magnaque parte armis exiita. (Period in the editions.) Hor. 
Carm. 4. 5. 25-27: Quis Parthum paveat . . . incolumi 
Caesare? Ibid. 1.2.52: te duce, Caesar, at the very end of the 
ode. The ultimate test is, of course, the completeness of the 
sense of the sentence, and the taking of a fresh start with a new 
independent sentence. 


V. THE INTERROGATION MARK 


For the sake of clearness, Latin interrogative sentences, like 
negative sentences, are usually stamped as such at the earliest 
possible moment. Spanish for the same reason starts a ques- 
tion by an inverted question mark, and ends it with an upright 
question mark. The Latin signs are introductory questioning 
words: quis and other qu- words, including (c)ubi and 
(c)unde ; ne, nonne, num, an, etc. 

Sometimes the sign comes late. 


Cat. 4. 10: Iam hoc nemini dubium est, qui reo custodiam, 
quaesitori gratulationem, indici praemium decrevit, quid de tota 
re et causa iudicarit (translate qui by if); Aen. 6. 91: cum tu 
supplex in rebus egenis quas gentes Italum aut quas non ora- 
veris urbes (really exclamatory). 


Sometimes there is no sign, but only the general context. Cat. 
1.1: Patere tua consilia non sentis? (in a series of questions). 
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In Terence, Phormio , 492, we find Nondum mihi credis ? intended 
as a question by the speaker; but the person addressed takes ad- 
vantage of the absence of an interrogative word, and pretends to 
understand the sentence as declarative, thus bringing a joking 
touch into his answer: “Hariolare,” you guessed it right, I 
don’t trust you. 

The word an strictly means “Is something else true, (utrum), 
or (an) is the following true?’’: but the first part is so commonly 
omitted that an comes to function practically as no more than a 


question mark, as in Cat. 1. 3.: An vero . . . Scipio 
Gracchum interfecit, . . . Catilinam . . . nos 
perferemus ? 


VI. THE EXCLAMATION POINT 


Exclamatory sentences are very close in nature to interroga- 
tives. ‘They are introduced by quam, adverb of degree, quantus, 
qualis, etc., and by forms of the relative pronoun qui, then used 
in a special sense. 


Cicero, Finibus 5, 61, gives us in one sequence nine exclama- 
tory sentences: quanta studia decertantium sunt! quanta ipsa cer- 
tamina! wt illi efferuntur laetitia, cum vicerunt! ut pudet victos! 
ut se accusari nolunt! quam cupiunt laudari! quos illi labores 
perferunt, ut aequalium principes sint! quae memoria est in eis 
bene merentium! quae referendae gratiae cupiditas! Cic. ad Fam. 
7.2.1: (51 B.C.): Quod si mihi permisisses, gui [such] meus 
amor in te est, confecissem cum coheredibus. Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 54- 
55: Velis tantummodo; quae tua virtus expugnabis. Pliny, Epp. 
1. 15: Audisses comoedos, vel lectorem, vel lyristen, vel, quae 
mea liberalitas, omnes. Cic. ad Fam. 4. 5.6: Quod si é' 
est, qui illius in te amor fuit pietasque in omnis suos, hoc 
‘ vult. In such places the qui is practically the equivalent 
of et is, or talis, and is to be translated by such. Aen. 2. 274: 
Ei mihi qualis erat! (exclamation point in F.) quantum mutatus 
ab illo. Terence, Phormio, 704-705: quid dicet? Rogas? Quot 
res! 


VII. THE DASH 


There is no strikingly clear equivalent in Latin structure; the 
nearest approach is either asyndeton, or a sudden break in the 
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sense (note that the mark is defined as denoting ‘“‘a sudden tran- 
sition or break of continuity”) (Century Dictionary). 


Cat. 1. 8: Dico te . . . venisse inter falcarios — non 
agam obscure — in M. Laecae domum. Aen. 1. 135: Quos ego 
— sed motos praetat componere fluctus; the quos ego is never 
finished. Pliny, Epp. 6. 16. 21: interim Miseni ego et mater — 
sed nihil ad historiam etc. 


VIII. PARENTHESES 


These are often indicated in Latin by asyndeton, as in the 
equivalent of our foot notes. Often quod or id quod, anticipat- 
ing a following clause, is very close in value to the first of a pair 
of parentheses, or the first of two dashes; or, in a proper context 
such particles as autem, et or enim may have the same value 
(see Lane, Latin Grammar, 1642). 


Cat. 1. 32: muro denique (quod saepe iam dixi) discernantur. 
Aen. 1. 12: Urbs antiqua fuit (Tyrii tenuere coloni), paren- 
theses in F, and in K., but commas in G. Aen. 1. 268: additur 
(Ilus erat dum res stetit Ilio regno), parentheses in F. and K., 
dashes in G. Livy, 22. 4. 5: Poenus ubi (id quod petierat) 
clausum . . . habuit hostem. Cic. Senectute 12: quasi iam 
divinarem, id quod evenit, . . . foreetc. Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 
13: primum mihi videmini — me autem nomine appellabat — etc. 
Livy, 1. 31. 4: seu voce caelesti ex Albano monte missa — nami 
id quoque traditur — seu haruspicum monitu. Cic. Acad. Post. 
1. 11: Ego autem —dicam enim ut res est —etc. Modern 
usage tends toward substituting dashes for parentheses. 


IX. THE APOSTROPHE 


As a sign of the possessive case, the apostrophe finds its equiv- 
alent of course in (a) the genitive case of the third person not 
reflexive ; (b) a dative of the person concerned (as in Martial, xi. 
58. 10: frangam tonsori crura manusque simul); or (c) the 
utter omission of any indication of the possessor other than the 
general context and the most natural inference to be drawn from 
it,— cf. the use of the article in French and in German :— Je me 
suis coupé le doigt. Note that the correct use of “apostrophe s”’ 
for a person (see Coleridge’s diary 1817, quoted in Earle, Philol- 
ogy of the English Tongue, p. 535) often keeps the exact order 
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of the Latin: Catil. 1. 8: in M. Laecae domum; Manil. 28, ad 
patris exercitum. 


X. QUOTATION MARKS 


The word quote is from the mediaeval Latin quotare, “to mark 
off into chapter and verses, give a reference ;” from Latin quotus, 
how many (Century Dict.). The Bible was divided into chap- 
ters shortly before 1263, and into verses as early as 1528. 

(1) Some form of the defective verb inquam, inserted after 
a few words, is the commonest sign of a direct quotation. The 
verb dico is commonly reserved to introduce O. O., but it is some- 
times found in poetry imbedded in a direct quotation. 


B. G. 4.25.3: “Desilite”, inquit, “commilitones”. Cat. 3. 10: 
“Est vero,” inguam, “notum quidem signum.” Catullus, 10. 
14: “At certe tamen,” inquiunt, “quod illic” etc. 


(2) A main infinitive in O. O., the subjunctive after quod 
causal and other relatives, and the reflexives se and suus are 
virtually just so many signs of indirect quotation, correspond- 
ing to a now apparently increasing tendency to use single quota- 
tion marks for sentences only slightly changed in tenses or in 
pronouns to fit the quoting context. 


In the following examples from Lane’s Grammar, 1725, the sin- 
gle quotation marks are given exactly as they are printed in the 
grammar:— Noctu ambulabat in publico Themistocles, quod 
somnum capere non posset, Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4. 44, Themistocles 
used to walk the streets nights, “because he could not sleep,’ given 
as Themistocles’s reason; the writer’s would be poterat. Paetus 
omnes libros, quos frater suus reliquisset, mihi donavit, Cic. Att. 
2. 1. 12, Paetus made me a present of all the books ‘that his 
brother had left.’ B.G. 1. 7: qui dicerent ‘sibi esse in animo’ etc. 
(single quotation marks in A.)B. G. 1. 13: Is ita cum Caesare 
egit: ‘“Sipacem . . . faceret . . .  ituros.,’etc., a pass- 
age of thirteen printed lines of O. O., the whole marked off be- 
tween single quotation marks in A. 


(3) In argument, at is the sign of an objection on the part 
of a supposed opponent, or of a rejoinder thereto. Arch.9: ‘At 
non est professus.’ Cic. Senectute 68: At (somebody will say) 
senex ne quod-speret quidem habet. At (I will answer), est eo 
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meliore condicione. Modern editors sometimes mark off such 
objections by single quotation marks; Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 53: ‘at 
enim ipse sapiens sustinet se in furore, ne adprobet falsa pro 
veris’; Cic. Off. 3. 101: ‘At stulte, qui non . . . dis- 
suaserit,’ a supposed criticism of Regulus’ conduct. 

(4) Quotation marks often show that we are speaking of a 
word as a word; the equivalent then is ita, hoc, or illud. In 
Terence, Phormio 568, Chremes says Non, and Demipho replies 
Quid ita non? that is, Quid “non?” Cic. Senectute 47: Ergo hoc 
non desiderare dico esse iucundius; here hoc is the equivalent of 
quotation marks around non-desiderare. Pliny, Epp. 3. 16. 13: 
maiora illo ‘Paete, non dolet’; here illo does for the Latin what 
the quotation marks do for us, and also puts the quotation into 
the ablative case to follow maiora. So in Livy, 22. 1: pro co ut 

raperent agerentque, the eo puts the ut clause-into the 


ablative case. 
XI. HYPHEN 


The nearest approximation is found in “locked up order”’: 


B. G. 2. 5. 4: ab-eis-quos-miserat-exploratoribus; the ab fore- 
shadows the exploratoribus at the far end of the group, and the 
locked up words are adjectival in their value. B. G. 1. 42. 2: 
pro-suis-tantis-populique-Romani-in-eum-beneficiis, the locked up 
words again are adjectival, in fact they practically always are 
adjectival in this ordering. Cat. 4. 14: maiore-populi-Romani- 
ad - summum-imperium-retinendum-et - ad-communis - fortunas- 
conservandas-voluntate (eleven locked up words). Aen. 2. 604- 
606: omnem, then twelve locked up words of adjectival value, 
then nubem. Comedy of Errors: 

Scarce a league from Epidamnus had we sailed 

Before the-always-wind-obeying-deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm. (1. 1. 62-64). “I 
have attended that exercise through now more than twenty 
years,’ G. H. Palmer. “The utterly fascinating and precious 
and never-to-be-too-much-sat-upon object,’ [a nest of eggs], 
William James, Psychology, ch. 24, vol. 2, page 387 (Scribner's 
Magazine, March 1887, p. 357). 


II. Other approximations are found (a) in syntactic com- 
pounds, such as agri cultura, aquae ductus, senatus consultum, 
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terrae motus; (b) in true stem compounds, as armiger; (c) in 
such collocations as non proborum equivalent to improborum; 
recte factis (as if rectefactis): male dictis (cf. maleque 
dictis, Plautus, B. 982); Aen. 6. 137; aureus-et-foliis-et-lento- 
vimine-ramus; Aen. 6. 420; melle-soporatam-et-medicatis-frugi- 
bus-offam. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I. Capitals or Italics for emphasis have of course their equiva- 
lent in the transfer of words to abnormal, front, position, some- 
times with anaphora; or the throwing of the word into relief 
by some alien word, or by some such word as autem, quidem, 
sane, vero. Cic. Manil. 8: Triumphavit L. Sulla, triumphavit 
L. Murena. Ibid. 52: Obsolevit iam ista oratio. Catil. 4. 14: 
iaciuntur enim voces. Cat. 1. 8: multo me vigilare acrius. Arch. 
26: trahimur, omnes, studio laudis. Cf. the emphasis in the re- 
peated first personal pronoun at the very beginning of Cat. 4: 
Me? don’t think of me, but rather of yourselves. Or of the 
second personal pronoun in Cat. 1. 22, tu or te four or five times. 

II. A new paragraph is often marked off by a new nomina- 
tive, often with autem or other antithetical word. A good in- 
stance is found in Cic. Senectute: section 78 ends with the words 
Haee Platonis fere; section 79, beginning a new paragraph in 
our style of printing, begins immediately with Apud-Xenophon- 
tem autem. ‘The end of a paragraph is often indicated by a 
brief sentence summing up the gist of what has been said at 


length: Cic. Senectute, end of X: Potest igitur . . . con- 
servare . . .  roboris (twelve words clinching a long discus- 
sion). Ibid.endof XVII: Habetsenectus . . .  voluptates 
(fourteen clinching words). 

iy. Seach signs as (1) . ... (2), or (a). . « () 
find their equivalent inet . . . et. Often times, translating 
et . . . et by (1) and (2) will help to make the meaning 
clear. 


B. G. 2.5.5: Quae res et, then five words, muniebat, et, then 
seven words, reddebat, et, then twelve words, efficiebat; trans- 
late by (1), (2), (3), or by “in the first place,” “secondly,” “last- 
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ly.” B.G. 2.8.1: Caesar primo e¢ propter multitudinem hos- 
tium ef propter eximiam opinionem virtutis proelio supersedere 
statuit. 


IV. Footnotes. Lane Grammar, 1642: “Asyndeton is also 
common with parentheses. These often take the place of a 
modern foot note, as Livy 1. 32. 6 — Parentheses however are 
often introduced . . . by nam .. . et, neque, autem, 
enim.” 


B. G. 1. 7.2: quam maximum potest militum numerum imperat 
(erat omnino in Gallia ulteriore legio una), pontem etc. Livy 
21. 5. 10: in ripa elephantos (quadraginta autem erant) disponit. 
Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 16: sed ipse Carneades diu tenuit — nam non- 
aginta vixit annos —et qui illum audierant admodum florue- 
runt; e quibus industriae plurimum in Clitomacho fuit — (now 
asyndeton) declarat multitudo librorum — ingéni non minus in 
Hagnone, etc. 


Frequently a definition does not differ materially from a foot 
note in its nature, and therefore is brought in in the same way, 
that is by autem, enim, etc. 


Cic. Senectute 70, 71: demetendis fructibus . . . accom- 
modatae sunt; fructus autem senectutis est, ut-saepe dixi, ante 
partorum bonorum memoria et copia; omnia autem quae secun- 
dum naturam fiunt, sunt habenda in bonis; quid est autem tam 
secundum naturam quam senibus emori? 


’” 


V. One or two abbreviations may be mentioned. Our “‘i. e. 
occurs ocasionally in its full form, id est; but hoc est is common- 
er. 

Cic. Senectute 73: vetatque Pythagoras iniussu imperatoris, id 
est dei, de praesidio et statione vitae decedere. Pliny ad Traia- 
num 1: prospera omnia, id est digna saeculo tuo, etc. Pliny Epp. 
1. 22. 11: Laurentinum meum, hoc est, libellos et pugillares, 

- . repetam. 


“E. g.” The equivalents are (1) qualis, (2) nam or nam ego, 
(3) velut, ut, sicut and the like; (4) exempli causa, found in 
Cicero; exempli gratia, found in silver Latin. 


Cic. Senectute 13: lenis senectus, qualem accepimus Platonis 
. . « qualem Isocratis. Note that Nam ego is the customary 
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way of passing from a glittering generality to a specific instance: 
Horace Odes 1. 22: Integer vitae, purity of life protects a man 
(eight verses), then in verse 9 namque me, take my own case. 
Plautus Menaechmi, vv. 77-95, general statement, followed in 
verse 96 by nam ego. Cic. Phil. 13. 2. 2: exempli causa paucos 
nominavi. Quintilian 9. 2. 56: haec exampli gratia sufficient. 


VI. Tabulations. That the Romans knew the form we call 
a tabulation is shown e. g. by an account of receipts and expendi- 
tures on a wax tablet found in Dacia (CIL. III 2, page 953). 
It is customary to print the summary found in B. G. 1. 29. 2-3 as 
solid print; but without change of a word it can be cast into the 
form of a tabulation: 


Quarum omnium rerum summa erat capitum 


Helvetiorum milium CCLXIII 
Tulingorum milium XXXVI 
Latibrogorum XIII 
Rauracorum XXIII 
Boiorum XXXII 
ex his qui arma ferre possent ad milia XCIT 
Summa omnium fuerunt ad milia CCCLXVIII 


In B. G. 2. 4. 7-10, however, the figures do not follow so close- 
ly the form of a tabulation: polliceri milia armata quinguaginta; 
totidem Nervios, qui . . . absint: guindecim milia Atrebates, 
Ambianos decem milia, Morinos XXV milia, Menapios VII 
milia, Caletos X milia, Veliocasses et Viromanduos totidem, 
Aduatucos decem et novem milia: Condriisos, Eburdnes, Caer- 
Osos, Paemanos, qui uno nomine Germani apellantur, arbitrari ad 
XL milia. Clearly, then, Caesar was not here thinking in tabu- 
lar form, as he just as clearly was so thinking in 1. 29. 


Quorsus haec? I hope it has become evident that the Latin 
has very clear equivalents for some of our punctuation marks, 
but not clear equivalents for all. Is anything “practical” to be 
gained from this way of looking at the facts? I think so. I be- 
lieve we should teach the easier of the equivalents, such as those 
for comma, question mark, exclamation mark, period; and also 
the general fact, even though other equivalents are less easily 
recognizable. I believe further that from this survey we have 
secured a new and cogent reason for teaching word grouping, 
word order, call it what you will; such things as the compact 
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groups of which “locked up order” (called by one teacher “pock- 
ets”) and “pier-of-a-bridge” (or “stepping-stones”’ or “telegraph 
poles’) arrangements are most clearly recognizable. Next in 
importance we might place the need of teaching pupils to bring 
out, as far as possible, the order of the Latin groups, not neces- 
sarily of individual words in a group; the necessity of handling 
adequately the psychological subject ; and, particularly in poetry, 
the recognition of such short groups as groups of three, groups 
with interlocking (1, 3, 2, 4 order), or with balanced ends (1, 4, 
2,3). If we train pupils to recognize groups, and teach them 
the tricks for bringing the groups out in English translation in as 
nearly as may be the order of the Latin itself, then we may feel 
that we have laid a good foundation for real reading, real under- 
standing, real translation ; and pupils will be able to see for them- 
selves that Latin does not lack a system of its own for doing 
what we moderns do by means of punctuation marks. This is 
not mere theorizing; it has been done with pupils of average 
high school age. 

If Latin teachers had taught such matters about word group- 
ing, one recent criticism against the results of Latin teaching 
never could have been made. About a dozen years ago, a device 
was invented that takes photograhpic records of the movements 
made by the eye during the process of reading. The records show 
just where the eye pauses, just when and how often the eye turns 
back to re-read. The thing seems perfectly uncanny, as those 
other devices for showing whether one is telling the truth or not. 
The inventor has not himself advanced the use of the device so 
much as other investigators have. Another well known educator 
published a monograph in Nov. 1922, in which he relates how he 
took two pupils each from seven high schools near Chicago, and 
tested them while reading French and while reading Latin. As 
the Latin pupils had not been trained to read straight ahead, they 
naturally made a poor showing on the photographic records; and 
the educator got one more opportunity to express his personal 
disapproval of the study of Latin, as now taught, in such terms 
as “handful of ashes” as results, or some other very similar words. 
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In this matter of reading straight ahead, Mr. William Gardner 
Hale’s joke is just as pertinent as it was when he first told about 
it, years ago. When he taught freshmen at Cornell, he allowed 
himself one joke per year. He would call for a show of hands, 
to find how many had been taught to look first for the subject 
and then for the verb; then to find how many looked first for the 
verb and then for the subject ; tum demum he would solemnly ask 
which the freshmen thought the Romans themselves looked for 
first. 











THE CLASSICAL ITINERARY AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR TEACHING THE CLASSICS * 


By Marre W. Bowers 
High School, Mansfield, Ohio 


To you who have had the opportunity of classical pilgrim- 
ages and have experienced its benefits, I shall bring little new 
and may only hope to revive happy memories from your own 
rich store; but to those who have yet to make their first visit 
to the lands rich in their store of the past, I come with the story 
of a summer spent in searching out and enjoying a little of what 
Europe offers to one of classical interests. 

The very word “itinerary,” of such classical lineage as to fall 
rich in connotation upon the ears of the Latinist, has happily, a 
magic effect upon all. It is the fore-runner of a journey and 
adventure into new lands. You all know something of the pe- 
culiar fascination of planning the itinerary, no matter how 
brief or commonplace the trip. Imagine then the combination 
of itinerary and your own longings for the spots of your classi- 
cal interests, and you may glimpse for the moment the field which 
lies before you. There is such an abundance of desires and such 
a richness of offering that it is only the actual possibility of the 
schedule day by day that can set a limit upon one; but unfortun- 
ately, to the teacher who wishes to use the summer vacation, 
these do set a very definite limit. Therefore, it is even more 
necessary to have definite ideas and definite plans. 

What one chooses to include in such an itinerary may vary with 
the individual, but whether one has stayed upon the much 
traveled highway of the familiar memorials or sought out the 
less frequented, but equally inspiring spot, one comes back from 


1 Read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference, 
November, 1923. 
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a summer spent in such classical pilgrimages with a multitude 
of impressions and a mind so stimulated that one turns enthus- 
iastically to the mental inventory which the subject of this paper 
suggests. 

Our visits to those places of the past have everywhere revealed 
the ancient topography, so interlinked with historical anl liter- 
ary associations; the life of the people, both private and public; 
and the art with its varied expressions in frescoes, mosaics, 
sculpture, and building. There has been to me a great per- 
sonal joy and satisfaction in the intimate associations and 
knowledge which have come; some of these I should like to 
share with you and hope to share with my students. 

I place first the ancient topography, for the lay of the land and 
the geographical features, which played so large a part in the 
making of history, were to me the background of the life and 
art which arose there, and were everywhere significant and in- 
teresting. 

For the classical student, many places today, with their modern 
names and surroundings which tend to disguise their ancient 
importance, can be of significance only from this view point; but 
it is a worth while one and: one in itself worthy of a pilgrimage 
if you will take with you a goodly store of associations and an 
eye alert to the natural features of the place as a whole, which 
are still the same. It is, of course, easier to enter into the spirit of 
a place if one finds it in simple surroundings as one finds Fiesole 
(Faesulae) Tivoli (Tibur) Ostia, Cumae, and the sites of 
the old Greek cities. The locations and definite natural fea- 
tures of each are apparent and appealing; never will one see 
reference to these again, but it will bring a clear mental picture; 
but when the modern life crowds upon the old site and the ex- 
tant bits of the old life, as in Paris, Rome, and Athens, or even 
the Bay of Naples, one must look deeper and farther for the 
classical association of the place. Whether it be the ancient 
Ile de la Cité, past which the Seine still flows, or the legendary 
hills with the Tiber in their midst, whether it be the jutting 
acropolis in the midst of its circle of hills or only the soft blue 
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water with its overhanging Vesuvius, there is some natural 
feature which we like to remember as the background of both 
the past and the present, significant to each. The geography of 
Europe is rich in names so slightly changed as to be easily recog- 
nizable, and whether one be tracing along the Marne or the Aisne 
the recent battle lines of the Great war or Caesar’s campaigns, 
there is united the enduring permanence of name as well as 
strategic significance. After a view of the spot, such geo- 
graphical references as are constantly occurring in our high 
school reading can never again be casual or meaningless. If the 
text has become richer to us through the actual topographical 
familiarity, it is bound to be reflected in tone or remark, and the 
whole passage will be colored for the group. 

The study of the remains or excavations on classic sites is so 
rich in fruits that one is at a loss to know where to begin to 
analyze impressions. Sometimes it is the location of something 
Roman far from Rome which is the outstanding impression, as 
the parts of the splendid terme in Paris, or the lovely temple and 
stupendous aqueduct in southern France, which give evidence 
of the wide range not only of their conquests but the fact that 
they carried with them the luxuries of civilization as well; 
sometimes it is the legendary significance attached, as in the 
case of the ruins of the Temple of Apollo at Cumae; but usually it 
is the completeness and interest of the remains themselves as 
they reflect the life and history of a people we love to study. 
There is scarcely a feature of Roman life, either personal or 
public, which has not been clarified or illumined by archaeologi- 
cal discoveries. 

May I digress for the moment to speak of the appreciation 
and insight into the work of the archaeologist which a classical 
tour gives one? There comes a new and deeper respect and 
admiration for the faith, imagination, and perserverance of the 
men who refuse to be discouraged at first failures or to be satis- 
fied with the discoveries of one level, but who have continued 
the work until they have brought to light an entire city plan, as 
did the Germans at Olympia, or as Commendatore Boni has 
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revealed the buildings of successive eras and made it possible 
to read on the Palatine Hill the story of Rome from its early 
settlement to the extravagant features of the late imperial 
palaces. At almost every point of classical pilgrimage there 
is evidence of intelligent preservation of extant remains, or 
skilled excavation and restoration of buried evidence. All the 
world within the past months has turned with eager interest and 
stimulated imagination to the discovery and contents of King 
Tut’s tomb; yet how much is popularly known of the queer bee- 
hive tombs which Schliemann found at Mycenae and the fasci- 
nating objects they contained, which equal in every way the in- 
terest of the Egyptian tombs? Many a child knows and loves 
the thrill of finding an Indian arrow-head; so it is delightfully 
easy to give them the vision of what it has meant to find golden 
vases at Mycenae, the marble Hermes at Olympia, or uncover 
a city buried in the midst of its every day life. We are all 
children enough to find the sight of the tangible object and place 
the best of all teachers of the life of the past. We come home 
newly awake to the richness and uniqueness of its life, and all 
the present is thereby colored by the new perspective. It be- 
comes our privilege and purpose to share this new perspective. 

One of the aims of language study is to awaken in the student 
a knowledge and understanding of the people whose language 
he is studying. What better way to gain such knowledge than 
through a store of impressions so vivid and varied that they are 
unconsciously shared at every turn? Our texts these days are 
made attractive and instructive with the illustrations of the 
monuments or places which find relation to the reading matter. 
When the open page presents a picture rich in memories of sur- 
roundings or bits of detail not apparent in the small print, it is 
possible to make the illustration really fulfill its purpose. 

If you have ever imagined ruins or excavations uninteresting, 
gray, and lifeless, as indeed they sometimes appear in illustra- 
tions, you will come back from a summer of days spent among 
them with a new conception of the fascinating interest which 
they offer, especially when studied in relation to the objects in 
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the museums which have been found in their midst. Among 
them it is possible to forget the modern world and enter for the 
time the world of the past. 

Of historic significance and value nothing can equal the in- 
sight gained from a study of the systematic and carefully tabu- 
lated work in the Forum Romanum. When one realizes that it 
was for centuries first the quarry and then the rubbish heap of 
the growing modern city, one marvels at what such men as Lan- 
ciani have been able to uncover, deduce, and reconstruct, dis- 
coveries which have made it a fascinating serial of Roman public 
life, covering a period ranging from the baffling “lapis niger’’ 
of Romulus and primitive masonry to the very imposing arch 
of Septimius Severus. These foundations speak more of the 
very full and interesting public life of the Roman citizen than 
could any number of pages. To see the coins melted into the 
floor of the Basilica Aemilia is but one realistic evidence of the 
scene which might have preceded the fire and flight which meant 
their abandonment. To liken the Roman’s Forum to the public 
square of our modern city is an old figure and yet one rich in 
the comparative study it offers, whereby the glory is all for the 
Roman, a lesson in relative values not amiss occasionally to 
young America. 

I am wondering if it is not possible to make each year of the 
high school course stand for some definite accomplishment in 
knowledge of Roman life and things classical, even as we do in 
vocabulary and syntax. It seems hardly necessary to present 
arguments for this side of our Latin teaching, the value of 
which is so generally accepted, if it does not interfere with re- 
quired fundamentals. The study of a Roman Forum so natural- 
ly accompanies the reading of Cicero’s orations that I am sure 
we have all long been familiar with the essential features and 
made use of them. A visit to the forums of Ostia and Pompeii 
presents many features interesting by comparison. In both of 
these the temple, as an integral part of the centre of civil life, 
is especially impressive. At Pompeii it stands at one end and 
dominates the central plaza; at Ostia it itself is the central fea- 
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ture. Along with the temple is the ever-present Basilica vary- 
ing little in the plan, but at no place is there anything equaling 
the architectural glory of the Forum Romanum or indicative 
of its historic rostra. May I say in passing, that aside from 
their historical interest, we found these ruins extremely pictur- 
esque? Everywhere they were silhouetted against a clear and 
deep azure sky and because the present policy is lenient toward 
the seedlings which have come in their midst, the effect was 
truly lovely and produced an aesthetic as well as intellectual re- 
sponse. Each of the other existing Roman remains scattered 
over the city and Appian way brings its particular contribution, 
but the site of the Campus Martius, the Mulvian Bridge, or the 
room of the Mamertine Prison, in which Cethegus and Lentulus 
were confined, have particular interest for their Cicero associa- 
tions. 

The visit to the excavations of the Palatine Hill stands out as 
richest in stimulating the imagination and making Roman his- 
tory fascinatingly real. The continuity of its offering is almost 
unbroken. From the time that it was the nucleus of the early set- 
tlement, of which there is undoubted evidence, through the 
republican period when it was occupied by private dwellings 
to the court rooms of the Flavian dynasty, there are interesting 
discoveries whose chronology has been preserved. Here, as at 
Pompeii, the Italian Government has continued the work and 
placed it in capable hands, so that the classicists of the world at 
large are the gainers. No doubt you have read with interest 
each year’s summary of archaeological discoveries as presented 
annually in the Classical Journal and remember that they usual- 
ly have included some new finding on the Palatine Hill. One 
feels that one should like to know more of the man whose 
keen intellectuality and enthusiastic direction during the past 
years have made it possible to read so many interesting details of 
Roman history; for the name of Commendatore Boni has come 
to stand for more then achievement in discovery; his interpre- 
tations and restorations bespeak a dominant personality. One 
of his ideas with which one is especially impressed is the trans- 
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formation of the summit of the Hill into a beautiful botanical 
garden of trees and shrubs of classic significance. There are 
cypresses, laurels and larches, jasmine, myrtle, and ivy and 
such fruits as pomegranate, cherries and quinces, which one de- 
lights to find growing in so historic a setting. 

It has been so easy to associate the Palatine Hill with the 
palaces of the late emperors, the ruins of which were super- 
ficially conspicuous, that I am wondering how many of you 
know the variety of the excavations there and especially of the 
series of rooms but recently discovered which belong to a pa- 
trician family of the late republican period and may even be that 
of Catiline. One must go down flights of stairs and penetrate 
long narrow corridors before reaching one small significant inner 
chamber, but the thrill of the place is upon one and whether one 
believes oneself in the apartments of Catiline or as some insist, of 
Clodius, those walls might tell; “Cui sit Apulia attributa, quis 
habeat Etruriam, quis sibi has urbanas insidias caedis atque 
incendiorum depoposcerit.” Do you know of the evidences of 
the extravagant luxuries of the palaces which have been revealed, 
how each new emperor must build himself a home finer than the 
last, and so marble floors cover the mosaic, and new founda- 
tions cut through old rooms? The uncovering and restoration 
of the marble pavement in one of the halls of Nero’s palace is 
singularly beautiful, while the numerous fountains and pools at 
such height supply food for the imagination as to the mechanics 
which must have been used for pumping the water. Numerous 
shafts have.been found, one especially impressive, opening on 
the Nyphaeum, the depths of which are known to connect with 
the Cloaca Maxima hundreds of feet below. If you choose 
to believe, as many do, that you see not far away the alcove and 
evidence of an hydraulic organ or a revolving dining-room or 
elevators moved by capstans, there is some suggestion of the 
demand for mechanical appliances of which we know little. And 
yet, on the hill not far away from these royal apartments one 
can visit the so-called House of Livia which seems to have pre- 
served its identity during the imperial days and is complete in 
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its simple and typical Roman features or see the tufa walls which 
may date from the eighth century B. C. It is interesting to ar- 
range chronologically the places of interest about Rome and 
appreciate the extent of the period covered, as well as the variety 
of the life revealed, and better still to find these significant re- 
mains taking a real meaning and definite place in the mind from 
the actual study of the site and structure. If the discoveries 
of the Palatine Hill are indicative of a mechanical skill as yet not 
understood, the walls of the Baths of Caracalla, the Basilica 
Constantine, and the Colosseum itself reveal as no mere figures 
can, the gigantic proportions and achievements of Roman archi- 
tecture. One comes away from the visit to the baths of Caracal- 
la, impressed yes, with the variety of rooms and exceeding in- 
terest of a Roman Termae, but more than that, with the colossal 
size of the arches which are still extant and the knowledge of 
what those which are gone must have been to fill the existing 
gaps. 

Everywhere one is fascinated by the bulk and detailed work- 
manship of the brick core which formed the foundation for the 
marble or travertine facing, and one comes to appreciate what 
skill the ancient trade of masonry demanded. 

Excursions out from Rome offer delightful possibilities. The 
trip to Tivoli, the site of ancient Tibur, with its typical drive 
over the Campagna and view of the Alban Hills, suggest the 
scenic beauties of the spot which made this a popular resort of 
fashionable life; while the same lovely water-falls still gush from 
the slope of the hill. 

The visit to the site of Hadrian’s Villa in such a spot impresses 
one with the beauty of location which the Roman chose for the 
country estate to which the heat of the city drove him or which 
made his holiday recreation. The remains of this Villa, ruins 
as they are, give very clear evidence of the extravagant scale 
on which these villas were built and maintained. The ruins 
extend over an area of 170 acres, showing every fancy and 
luxury of this open air palace and pleasure ground. ‘The nam- 
ing of the rooms is largely speculation, but the extent, size, and 
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variety of those of the palace are unquestionable, and the ad- 
joining ruins give evidence of a theatre, stadium, terme, nata- 
torium, and gardens. One begins to realize what the size of the 
“familia rustica” must have been to keep such a place in order, 
while the treasures in the Roman museums found in this acreage 
are another glimpse of the magnificent creation it was. 

Quite a different side of Roman life is gained from a visit to 
Ostia, which recent excavations make it very worth while to in- 
clude in the itinerary. The associations of the name and site 
give much significance to the topography in its relation to Rome 
as its seaport and the gateway of a commerce which touched all 
known lands and seas and dealt in sums which Pliny allows us 
to reckon in millions of dollars. The modern road follows the 
ancient highway and as one approaches the destination, one looks 
eagerly for the river’s mouth which gave name to the town. 
In the deserted plain which lies before the eyes there seems at 
first sight little to suggest the busy port of the past days, and 
then one remembers that even in later Roman days it was choked 
up by the deposits of the Tibur and gradually deserted in favor 
of a new harbor at Portus. The voluntary abandoning of the 
town by the residents themselves prevents the possibility of the 
intimate discoveries of Pompeii, but the outstanding features 
of the town were there to be uncovered from the accumulation 
of sand swept over them. Here, as at Pompeii, one sees the 
actual work of excavation in progress and glimpses the gradual 
revealing of walls, and the slow removal of the dirt impresses 
one with that great material side of the work which must be 
reckoned with in successful excavations. Too often we see only 
the finished task of the city revealed and have little understand- 
ing of the great physical labor involved. 

For a study of the typical features of a Roman town Ostia 
vies with Pompeii in interest. One approaches the city gate 
along a street lined with tombs and because I was so much im- 
pressed with the interest of these niche lined rooms I stop to 
describe one of them to you. Though hardly of a size to justify 
the name “columbaria”, they carried the same features; a room 
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below the level of the surrounding grounds approached by a 
short flight of steps, walls of brick masonry, giving evidence of 
a covering of stucco. In the walls were successive rows of 
small arch-shaped recesses, many of which still had the broken 
remains of the cinerary urn which once filled it. The middle 
space of one end of the room was taken up with a larger niche, 
undoubtedly a shrine to which offerings were made to the 
“Manes” of the departed. Many of the rooms were so large 
and had so many niches as to suggest the burial society which 
we know was common to the time. If one were to pass judg- 
ment from the evidence which we saw, the custom of cremation 
would seem to have been far more common than the burial of 
the dead. But one likes to remember Ostia for its unique 
features as well as its typical ones, and among these are the 
great number of extremely interesting black and white mosaics 
so varied and symbolic in design. There has been recent dis- 
covery of a series of mossic floors which had been covered by 
the street pavement in the city’s growth and which interests one 
in the primitive symbolism of design. Towers, ears of grain, 
animals, and dolphins are used in unique combination not al- 
together inartistic and highly suggestive of the business of the 
town. 

How many of our boys and girls know that at Ostia has been 
discovered the prototype of our modern apartment house? There 
is a street at Ostia which gives clear evidence of buildings of 
three upper stories built around a central court and reached by 
outside stairways still well preserved. There, too, I like to re- 
member the admirable location of the theatre close to the centre 
of civic interests; for it occupied a lovely spot overlooking the 
forum and facing the temple and the river, and the whole effect 
gave evidence of a city planning from which we might take 
lessons. As one thinks of the remains of this theatre, there come 
tc mind the very vivid impressions of the visits during the sum- 
mer to other lovely open air auditoriums. The theatres at Ostia, 
Fiesole, Epidauros, Delphi, and Athens all have in common a 
choiceness of location naturally adapted to the plan of the theatre 
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and an outlook upon a view so lovely as to seem almost a dis- 
tracting rival to the stage. The modern return to the form of 
these theatres even in the new roofed structures is interesting 
indication of their efficiency of seating and exits. As we came to 
have faith in the climate of Italy and Greece, which gave us 
week after week of clear blue skies and starry nights, we had 
exceeding envy for this delightful side of ancient life. 

Those of us who have tried to teach from books and pictures 
something of the private life of the Romans, come back from a 
visit to Pompeii and the great Museum at Naples feeling as if 
we have really lived for a time with the Romans themselves and 
have come home to tell of our visit among them. For the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii are a cross-section of Roman life, revealing 
as they do, a thriving town in the midst of its multiple activities, 
pursued in their own typical surroundings. The thrill of that 
buried city is perennial, repeated as each individual visits, and 
I am sure the passing of the years since the marvel of the first 
excavations, has done nothing to lesson their interest. The 
atrium of the house of Sallust, the peristylum of the house of the 
Vetii, and the famous frescoes of the surrounding rooms, or the 
Temple of Isis still are the historic spots one seeks; but all must 
admit that the new excavations of the so-called “Street of Abun- 
dance,” which we were fortunate enough to see, surpass in the 
interest of the peculiarly intimate appeal of their revelations. 
Many of you have been reading the details of these discoveries 
which have had a most popular note, and deservedly so. Every- 
where are findings rich in human interest which reveal a people 
who lived a life by no means simple. Whether one read the elec- 
tion posters, or the highly moral inscriptions of a dining room 
wall or marvel at the garden with its series of lovely fountains 
(which still play), there is the touch of the individual townsman 
and an interest quite apart from architectual or artistic study. 
In accordance with the new policy of keeping the discoveries as 
nearly as possible in the spot in which they were found, to give 
to the visitor the realistic touch, one finds at one shop the coins 
left on the counter in the moment of flight, at another the 
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characteristic scene of a Roman bar, or at another the stock of 
the jeweler’s trade. 

I cannot begin to mention the countless interesting features 
of the “Strada de Abbondanza,” which present infinite variety 
for detailed study, for it is as rich in new architectural and ar- 
tistic evidences as in human interest: two story houses, project- 
ing balconies and windows, frescoes everywhere, bright and 
and varied, and a wonderful stucco border of white figures on a 
blue ground. One cannot do justice to the striking impressions 
it all leaves and we come away with a new vision of kinship, 
colored with respect and admiration which is decidedly strength- 
ened by the study of the more personal relics stored in the Naples 
Museum. 

Because we feel that the Vergil year is the enrichening period 
of the high school course, in which we find ourselves weaving art 
and literature, we come back with a wealth of impressions en- 
richening to ourselves, to share with our classes. Everywhere 
the world’s masterpieces of painting and sculpture are constantly 
touching some classical allusion and because of our own grati- 
tude for a familiarity with these, which added so much to the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the great museums, we are stimu- 
lated to urge such knowledge upon the coming generation, that 
they too may share in the added joy it gives. 

The Bay of Naples and the surrounding country are rich in 
association for the Vergil student. Wordsworth most beauti- 
fully expressed this when he said: “That delicious Bay, Par- 
thenope’s Domain, Virgilian haunt; illustrated with never dying 
verse, and by the Poet’s laurel shaded tomb, age after age to 
pilgrims from all lands endeared.” Whether one be seeking 
suggestions of the poet himself in this loved and frequented spot 
or something even more intangible: the spirit of Cumae or Lake 
Avernus, which he so successfully wove into the destiny of 
Aeneas, there have been gained many interesting details with 
which to make even richer the reading of the Aeneid. 

Though but little remains of a temple on the acropolis of 
Cumae, it was pleasing to let the imagination play upon the leg- 
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endary significance which Vergil chose to give the spot, and 
whether one thought of Daedalus alighting here or Aeneas in- 
specting the temple already built, the actual foundations of a 
temple were before us. Though we didn’t succeed in finding the 
“cave of the sibyl’’ we were assured of its actual existence and 
trust you may have better success. Here, as elsewhere, legend 
and fact are strangely united. If you wish the legendary 
thrill of a visit to the underworld, you may have that thrill by 
entering an appropriate cave opening upon Lake Avernus, now 
cleverly adapted by its owner to fulfilling all the historic data. 
We were met and guided by a “Charon” whose only unstudied 
touch was his personal appearance which rivaled in general 
squalor Aeneas’ own boatman. A huge Cerberus walked by 
his side, but was too meek to inspire the traditional “sop.’’ Con- 
trary to the experience of Aeneas, the ‘““Descensus Averno” was 
not easy, for it led over a path stony and slimy with mud, while 
the crossing of the River Styx was not made in a leaky craft 
but on the sturdy back of our scantily clad Charon. We loit- 
ered for a moment in the bright sunlight of the Elysian fields 
and then departed to the upper world, uncertain, because of the 
darkness, whether it was by the gate of horn or of ivory. 

The sail to Greece is through historic waters, and one feels 
sure that if Aeneas had some days as bright and blue and peace- 
ful as our entire trip, on those days at least he must have felt a 
faith in the future and at peace with the world. 

Just as we feel that the Greek language forms a necessary 
background to the true understanding and grasp of Latin, so we 
feel that the visit to Greece completes the classical itinerary and 
is the true background of it all. It is impossible to do justice 


in these few words to a land so rich in its spiritual appeal; for 
sometimes it is the glimpse into the ancient life, and the marvel 
of its artistic achievements, as at the excavations of Delphi and 
Olympia; sometimes it is the historic setting of the old fortified 
Acropolis of Athens or Argos in the midst of the fertile plain, 
and then again it is an ancient bridge and roadway over which 
the forces of Agamennon may have passed. 
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Though time and distance did not allow our visiting the his- 
toric sites of Troy or Cnossus, we found in the excavations of 
Mycenae and Tiryns and the marvelous collections from these 
excavations in the museum at Athens, a glimpse into that ancient 
civilization which gives a new perspective to classic Greece. 
The sight of the masonry of truly gigantic proportions and the 
golden vessels and ornaments found in the nearby tombs give 
new meaning to the words of Homer in which he describes the 


seat of Agamennon, as “well-built” and “abounding in gold.” 
So interlinked with both Greece and Rome is the civilization 


of Etruria, that a study of the Etruscan remains and relies at 
Florence is a valuable sidelight on both. In addition to the 
evidence of their own life there are multiple objects of the minor 
Greek arts which this art loving people, whose origin and early 
home still baffle the scholar, imported from Greece and many of 
which, in copy or original, found access in this round about way 
to Rome. One remembers especially the so-called Francois 
Vase, a large “cratera’’ of the 6th century B. C. and visualizes 
the banquet scene it might originally have graced. So it is that 
one finds the mind filled from every source with the visual image 
of something concrete to associate with the word of the printed 
page. 

Back of it all is the familiarity with the land itself and inter- 
mingled with the whole is the charm and interest of the modern 
life, so different from ours and so illuminating to the ancient 
life. Whether one sees in the numerous fountains of Rome the 
ancient love and abundant use of water, or finds in the narrow 
shop-lined streets of Naples the same scene as Pompeii or Ostia, 
there is constantly a suggestion for such interpretation. 

One cannot feel that a few month’s trip has done justice to the 
field for study, but we do feel that the very extent and variety 
of such a trip by the wealth of stimulus to the mind have been 
its value and bring a freshness and breadth of view point which 
may create a new atmosphere for the class room. 
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THE CLASSICAL READING CIRCLE 


READINGS FROM LIVY, PLINY, TERENCE, AND 
HORACE 


By A. M. Rovetstap 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


This article concludes the first series of short discussions of 
the authors offered in the Classical Reading Circle for this year. 
The authors under consideration in the present article are among 
those which a student first meets in college after his study of 
Virgil. Hence, they should be of special interest to those 
teachers whom special circumstances have placed in charge of 
Latin classes, though their previous training has not carried 
them beyond Virgil. 

To such teachers the historian Livy, though a writer of prose, 
should be especially attractive and easy to understand. He was 
a younger contemporary of Virgil. Livy’s poetic temperament 
permeates his entire work. His diction shows a decidedly poetic 
coloring. This poetic tendency in diction and judgment was 
an important factor in his greatness as a writer. However, this 
quality proves his weakness as a critical historian in the modern 
sense. In fact, his historical method was distinctly at variance 
with the principles of modern scholarship. And yet he, who im- 
mediately was recognized by the Romans themselves as their 
greatest historian, is even today indispensable, in spite of his 
faults, for the periods of history covered by the extant portions 
of his work. He is a great historian because of his truthfulness, 
his sincerity, his lofty moral purpose, his passionate love of Rome, 
his poetic imagination, and his remarkable diction and style. It is 
not strange that his work should have become established as an 
essential part of the best type of classical course in our colleges. 
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Livy presented in one hundred and forty-two books the history 
of Rome from the landing of Aeneas in Latium to the death of 
Drusus in 9 B.C. Of these books thirty-five are extant, namely, 
Books 1-10 and 21-45, besides fragments of Books 91 and 120. 
Although there has been a tendency recently to offer textbooks 
containing selections from many of his books, still tradition 
seems to have concentrated on Book 1, which deals with the 
foundation of Rome and with the early kings; Book 2, which 
treats of the beginnings of the Roman Republic; and Books 21 
and 22, in which the beginning of the Second Punic War is 
graphically and dramatically presented. Book 21 has become 
famous because of its vivid description of Hannibal’s march from 
Spain across the Alps and into Italy. The reader will derive 
pleasure and profit from any one of these books, or any others 
which he might select. The work is not difficult. Virgil has 
paved the way for Livy’s diction and Cicero for the oratorical 
tone and periodic structure of his sentences. 

The other prose writer in our list is of a very different type, 
namely, Pliny the Younger. His birth occurred in 62 A. D. 
under Nero’s rule, his death near the close of Trajan’s reign. 
In fact, his Letters are very valuable in helping us form a true 
estimate of Roman life at the close of the second century. His 
kind and genial disposition caused him to deal with the happier, 
nobler, and pleasanter side of life. His picture presents a de- 
cided contrast to the gloomy pessimism of his contemporaries, 
Tacitus the historian and Juvenal the satirist. Likewise, it is 
interesting to read Pliny along with Suetonius the biographer of 
the Caesars and Martial the epigrammatist — also his contem- 
poraries. All five writers represent Roman life in various spheres 
and from different points of view. The picture would not be 
complete or fair without Pliny’s Letters. 

These Letters, over 360 in number, were arranged in ten 
books; together with the Panegyric, or eulogy of Trajan, they 
constitute Pliny’s extant works. Most college editions of Pliny 
contain selections of about one hundred representative letters, 
thus furnishing a semester of delightful reading. He has always 
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been popular with Latin classes. This popularity is to be ex- 
pected from the many sides of life portrayed, from the anecdotes 
and sketches, from the amiability, the kindness, the sympathy, 
the flowing style, and the “modernness of spirit” which runs 
through these letters. 

The teacher who has a class in Cicero’s Letters finds many in- 
teresting points of comparison. One striking difference lies in 
the personality of the two men themselves, in the character of the 
times in which they lived, and in the spirit in which they wrote 
their letters. Asa rule, Cicero’s are genuine letters, written at a 
given moment and giving spontaneous expression to a definite 
opinion forced at times by circumstances which might change 
the remaining course of his life. In most cases, he was not 
writing for publication. Pliny, however, treated his letters as 
literary units; in fact, he arranged the first nine books himself. 
Some of them were probably written even with a view to publi- 
cation. Thus, little affectations, artificialities, and vanities oc- 
casionally occurred. Although his diction, syntax and style 
show in general the characteristics of his time, still the reader of 
Cicero’s letters will find very little difficulty in studying Pliny. 
For without doubt he intentionally made Cicero his model and 
departed from the Ciceronian style and forms far less than would 
be expected from the lapse of about one hundred and fifty years. 

A more interesting writer would be difficult to find. Some 
of the letters have become especially famous, such as the one 
describing the daily life of his uncle, Pliny the Elder; the two 
describing the eruption of Vesuvius; and the two dealing with the 
characteristics and the proper treatment of the Christians in his 
province Bithynia. The reader will find many other letters that 
are fascinating and instructive. 

The earlier of the poets in our list is Terence, the writer of 
comedies, who was born about 190 B. C. and was later brought 
from Africa to Rome as a slave. The proper study of Roman 
Comedy involves a careful consideration of the Greek drama, 
particularly the so-called New Attic Comedy. Such a discussion 
would, of course, fall beyond the limits of this article. How- 
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ever, it would prove a most interesting and instructive study 
for the reader of Terence. 

When Rome came into contact with the Greeks of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, she found a civilization much changed from 
that of the Age of Pericles. It had become cosmopolitan in 
spirit. This change had occurred also in Greek Comedy. The 
so-called Old Comedy had been devoted to a direct criticism of 
specific contemporary individuals and events. On the other 
hand, the New Comedy presented various combinations of ex- 
periences in certain standardized types of characters, such as 
could be found in the average community in any country. This 
was the style of Greek comedy which the Romans found and 
adapted or translated into the Latin language. The cosmopoli- 
tan character of these plays explains the understanding and popu- 
larity with which they were received among the Romans, although 
the scenes were usually laid in Greece. In fact, the Greek word 
pallium, meaning the “cloak” used by the actors, is represented 
in the fabulae palliatae, a name given to Latin comedies which 
were translations or adaptations of the Greek plays. 

This name applies to all six plays of Terence, being charac- 
terized by close adherence to the Greek originals. Four of his 
plays —the Andria, the Heauton Timorumenos, the Eunuchus, 
the Adelphoe — are adaptations from Menander; two, namely, 
the Phormio and the Hecyra, from Apollodorus of Carystus. 

After Terence had been taken as a slave to Rome, his talent 
and attractive appearance brought him an excellent education, 
freedom from slavery, and the friendship of such nobles as 
Scipio Africanus the Younger and Caius Laelius. His ability, 
training, and associations in Rome are reflected in his literary 
work. His plays are marked by a high degree of polish and 
artistic finish, by clear-cut delineation of character, and by purity 
of language. But with this refinement went a lack of power, a 
failure to take a strong hold on the general masses. His purity 
of language, even though it represents the ordinary colloquial 
speech of the higher circles in Rome, leads us to select him as our 
first approach to Roman comedy. The reader will find that his 
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dialect and versification need careful study but the better editions 
contain very much information and give much help along these 
lines. He will derive much enjoyment from the plots, as, for 
example, that of the Phormio. The comparative study of the 
Greek and the Roman drama would prove very illuminating. The 
colloquial language will be instructive in his study of the Ro- 
mance languages. In short, he will find many interesting matters 
in the Phormio and other comedies of Terence. 

Horace, the delightful poet of the Augustan Age, is the last 
writer to be considered in this article. His Odes, Epodes, Sat- 
ires, Epistles, and Carmen Saeculare have been held in very high 
esteem in ancient, medieval, and modern times. The intimate 
relations existing between him and his patron Maecenas have 
become classic. Through this generous support his literary 
genius was fostered until he became one of the world’s greatest 
lyric poets. This is not the place to compare him with other 
lyric poets. Enough to say that, although he was surpassed in 
certain phases of lyric poetry, he is entitled to very high rank 
because of great ability in dealing with a wide range of subjects 
in an unusual variety of Greek metres which he adapted to the 
Latin language. His Epistles contain, besides genuine personal 
letters, also discussions of literary questions. The Satires deal 
mainly with good-natured criticism of the faults of persons and 
events of his day. The Epodes are mainly invectives, though 
some treat of love, patriotism, and other themes. His Odes 
cover a wider variety of subjects, such as the basic problems of 
life and ethics, special praise of Augustus and other forms of 
patriotism, conviviality, love, personal ideals and experiences, 
praise of divinities, persons, and places, the glory of poetry, and 
others. In most of his writings, Horace, as the genial man of 
the world, makes a strong appeal to the modern reader. His 
works are a veritable mine of information on the life and thought 
of the Romans. at the close of the Republic. The student of the 
hexameter in Virgil and Ovid will find some difficulty at first in 
the variety of kinds and combinations of metrical feet and in the 
liberties taken with quantities. Yet the work in Virgil and Ovid 
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has paved the way and all standard editions of Horace contain 
clear explanations of the various metrical systems. In fact, if 
the reader has a feeling for music and rhythm, the metrical read- 
ing of the Odes of Horace is indeed a pleasure. In the matter 
of translation, the student who has understood Virgil’s treatment 
of vocabulary and syntax can approach Horace with confidence 
and pleasant expectations. 

These four authors form an attractive group for a person 
who is taking his first steps beyond Virgil. Although it is 
probably better to begin with Livy, any one of them would prove 
very interesting and profitable. In connection with these authors, 
the reader would find it helpful to read various handbooks deal- 
ing with political and legal institutions, religion, military affairs, 
public and private life. At the same time, he would probably 
realize that much of the information found in these handbooks 
could be found, if he would look for it, in the very authors under 
consideration. 

There is still time for a large amount of reading before the 
close of the second semester. The writer would be glad to re- 
ceive a large number of new registrations. By way of reminder, 
he is looking forward with interest to the reports on progress in 
reading, which were to be sent in at the middle and at the close 
of this year. 








THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL SCHOOLS IN ROME 
AND ATHENS * 





By WaLton Brooks McDANIEL 
University of Pennsylvania 





Within the time-limit that was imposed upon me, I can do no 
justice even to half my theme, namely, the work that has given 
our school at Athens its international fame, the uncovering of 
over a score of sites, pre-Hellenic as well as classical, both on the 
mainland and in far-away Crete. (The school is certainly one 
of the most assiduous backscratchers that old Mother Earth has 
ever had!) Some of the excavations are known to all, the thea- 
ter amid the smiling fields of Eretria, the Heraeum, overlooking 
the Argive Plain with such a seductive prospect that earth-bowed 
digging must be difficult for any one who isn’t blind, the far- 
ranging discoveries at Corinth where Acrocorinthus is equally 
distracting, dominating with its glorious majesty landscape and 
seascape for many a mile around. Nor should I catalogue for 
such as you the publications that derive from all this industry. 
The definitive studies of the Erechtheum and propylaea would 
alone establish the reputation of the school. 

Equally inappropriate to such a well-informed audience would 
be the presentation of the bibliography of the American Academy 
in Rome, or in fact any detailed evaluation of its achievenments. 
Its interests are wider; for it assembles an unmatched group of 
advanced students in painting, sculpture, architecture, landscape 
design and music, as well as in classical archaeology, literature 
and history. Is it not unique among institutions in remembering 
to its good that Michael Angelo labored in three arts together; 
that Leonardo da Vinci was architect, painter, sculptor and 


1 Read at the fourth annual meeting of the American Classical League, at 
Ann Arbor. 
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scholar all in one ; that Raphael was at once the prince of painters, 
the designer of the Villa Madama, the formulator of plans to 
excavate the antiquities of Rome? Collaboration and the cor- 
relation of art and learning are the great ideas at our Academy. 

You ought to hear, if you never have, the ruthless but witty 
criticism that painter gives to sculptor, only to receive an equal 
excoriation in return, or listen to an appraisement of the baroque 
in which the temperamental disputants exhaust their vocabularies 
of praise and invective, or observe the interaction of artist and 
archaeologist on some of the excursions out of Rome. No 
wonder that from such an environment there have already come 
such painters as Faulkner and Winter, such sculptors as MacNeil 
and Manship. No wonder that there are few who occupy im- 
portant chairs of Greek and Latin in our country who do not 
owe something of their success to one or both of our schools in 
the classic lands. 

The connection of the Academy in Rome and the School at 
Athens is, indeed, admirably close. The present director of 
the Academy, Gorham Stevens, long ago, as an architect in the 
Athenian school, completed prime studies upon the Erechtheum. 
Every year workers in art and in archaeology in the Roman 
school make a tour of Greece that is cordially fostered by the 
authorities of the sister institution, and few of the Hellenists fail 
in their turn to sojourn in the Eternal City. 

But, for my brief moment, it is to less expressible matters that 
I would rather direct your attention. Have we all appreciated 
what it means to the United States to have at least two national 
institutions established in foreign lands? In those transplanted 
bits of America some of our choicest youth are representing the 
ideals and in their own conduct interpreting the life of our coun- 
try to the two lands to which we owe ultimately the civilization 
of all western Europe and consequently also our own. Our two 
schools stand for international comity and sympathy. Not the 
least of their merits is that their members there learn first-hand 
the characteristics of two foreign peoples. That is immensely 
broadening to character, profoundly deepening to culture. How 
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can one ever really know the Greeks without consuming with 
them many a gallon of lemon soup, or know the Italians without 
eating no less audibly some thousand miles of squirming spaghetti 
or wriggling macaroni? 

From every land and clime artists and men of learning visit 
that American home on the Janiculum and receive social enter- 
tainment and a scholar’s welcome within its hospitable doors. I 
wish that I could make you feel what I have felt in the presence 
of the ordinary “man in the street” in Italy or in Greece when he 
has learned that American students are in his town. In spite of 
the post-war misrepresentation that has affected some of the 
upper classes in Italy, to say “Americano” to an Italian is to get 
at once an outpouring of cordiality that warms the heart and in 
Greece, in cheated and stricken Greece, we are now perhaps the 
only people for whom the natives cherish any friendliness at all. 
I was not surprised, therefore, to learn in Athens that our able 
director, Professor Hill, is often chosen arbitrator by hostile 
disputants in important Hellenic affairs. Similarly, but for 
other reasons, the American Academy in Rome is often dubbed in 
jocular parlance our country’s second embassy in Italy. In all 
this we must certainly take a patriotic pride. In a world where 
every other relationship of man appears to lead eventually to war, 
scholarship seems to be persistently amicable, forgiving and — 
let me say it — Christian; and it is not without significance that 
while military, commercial, diplomatic and other interests are 
still keeping the nations in beastly disagreement, German, French, 
Belgian, Italian, Greek and English scholars are all actively and 
personally furthering the instruction in our American schools on 
foreign soil. I also wish that I could reproduce here the atmos- 
phere of some of the lectures that I have heard Italians give to 
our Academy students and so make you feel the out-reaching 
friendliness of such scholars as Marucchi, Luigi, Calza and Della 
Corte. As for Greece, the gift of the Gennadius Library, fol- 
lowed so quickly by the government’s presentation of a plot of 
land on Mount Lycabettus as the site of a building for which the 
Carnegie Corporation contributes a quarter of a million dollars, 
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is but a crowning tribute. The same spirit had been already 
shown in countless less spectacular ways. 

No, it is something more than mere professional profit that 
our students should bring back from Greece and Italy. It is 
love and admiration for the lands that have given them the hap- 
piest experiences that this world affords. We may, therefore, 
contemplate with satisfaction the support that our outstanding 
colleges lend to these outposts of Americanism by their annual 
contribution. We must take an extra joy in the fact that the 
endowment committee for the school at Athens, thanks so largely 
to the self-sacrificing devotion of our human dynamo, Professor 
Capps,— it has never seemed to me quite fair that Princeton 
should possess two dynamos!— has just completed its total of 
$350,000, two years ahead of schedule time. 

But all this does not absolve the rest of us as individuals from 
the duty of fostering a patriotic as well as a scholarly and 
financial interest in our two great schools. It is our task, I take 
it, to see that Greece and Italy receive our very ablest youth. 
Let us make the competition for those fellowships the fiercest in 
the world. Let the best eyes of America gaze on the treasures 
of art and archaeology in those lands. Only our best trained 
hands deserve to paint an Italian landscape or model the fair 
daughters or handsome sons of Italy. Give them our warmest 
hearts, the sort that will thrill at the song of the nightingale in 
an Athenian garden or of the thrush in the trees at the Villa 
Aurelia. 

In the panorama of the Academy there are visible signs for 
every stage in Italian history, the Palatine, the Pantheon, the 
Colosseum, Saint Peter’s, the great equestrain statue of Garibaldi. 
The Athenian Acropolis is our best single symbol of the beauty 
with which art has made the life of man worth living in all sub- 
sequent ages. Americans who have enjoyed the daily inspiration 
of these sights will never allow either art or learning to languish 
in their native land. 








THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS: 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


LATIN PACKAGE LIBRARIES 


The Bureau has a limited number of sets of material on hand 
which are now being sent out in answer to requests. It is ex- 
pected that these packages will not be kept longer than ten days 
and that they will be returned with postage for transmission. 
The material deals with the following topics: 


1. Teaching Latin 10. Vergil 

2. Courses of Study 11. Rome and the Romans 

3. Vocabulary 12. Classical Mythology 

4. Translation 13. Classical Clubs 

5. Forms and Syntax 14. Equipment 

6. Prose Composition 15. Value of Latin 

7. First-year Latin 16. Training Courses 

8. Caesar 17. Latin Tests 

9. Cicero 18. The Classical Survey 
WANTED 


@The Service Bureau needs immediately from twenty-five to 
one hundred copies of a great many articles, bulletins, teaching 
outlines, courses of study, lists of equipment, programs for 
entertainments, and interesting data of any kind connected with 
the titles listed above. The financial resources of the Bureau are 
not sufficient at present to reprint material in large quantities. 
Therefore the number of Latin Package Libraries which the 
Bureau can distribute is dependent upon the co-operation of the 
teachers of the country. 


@ Contributors will confer a favor by attaching their names to 
whatever is sent. 
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@ Readers of the Classical Journal are urged to secure subscrip- 
tions to Latin Notes, a four-page bulletin containing the an- 
nouncements of the Bureau and material of general interest to 
teachers of the classics. The price for the eight issues is fifty 
cents. 








RNotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, [llinois.] 


PROFESSOR SCOTT AND ERICH BETHE 


In the current number of the Classical Journal 19 (1924) 315 f. 
Professor Scott has printed an article of a familiar type. This time 
it is Erich Bethe who is the victim. 

The charge is made in the first paragraph: “Many scholars vaguely 
believe that at one time the Greeks assigned to Homer all the 
poems of the Epic Cycle, even if no reliable early authority can 
be quoted for that belief. Bethe in his second volume of Homer, 
Dichtung und Sage, goes so far as to say that these poems have 
continuously been thus assigned, p. 385, Sie haben dauernd Homers 
Namen getragen.” 

Anyone familiar with the problem will see at once that Bethe can- 
not possibly have said what is here put in his mouth. Anyone with 
a reading knowledge of German who will take the trouble’ to find 
the passage will see that he did not say it. What he actually said 
was that the Jliad and Odyssey have borne Homer’s name con- 
tinuously. 

“Eine Einheit bildete der troische Kyklos: Kyprien, Ilias, Kleine 
Ilias ; eine Einheit die Heimkehrgedichte: Nosten, Odyssee, Telegonie. 
Beide schlossen sich leicht zusammen. [Ilias und Odyssee galten als 
integrierende Bestandteile. Sie haben dauernd Homers Namen 
getragen. Dass auch ihre Kranzgedichte als homerisch galten, 
begreift man leicht. Sie waren es mit ebensoviel Recht wie Ilias und 
Odyssee selbst. Wer aber von Homer wie Aristarch als dem 
Dichter nur der Ilias und der Odyssee redet und nicht dieses ganzen 
Kyklos, der zeigt, dass er sich um unsere Wissenschaft so wenig 
gekiimmert hat, wie um den Kyklos.” 


I shall waste not a single word. 
GEorRGE MELVILLE BoLLING 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


1Professor Scott’s inaccurate citation should be p. 383. 
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NOTES 


HOMER AND THE EPIC CYCLE 


Bethe in his Homer, Zweiter Band, p. X: Da kann man bei Ilias 
und Odyssee nicht stehen bleiben, man wird in den ganzen Kreis der 
troischen Sagendichtung gedrangt. Sie galt ganz und gar bis ins 
V. Jahrhundert fiir homerisch. 

Page 379: Die Verfasser unserer Ilias und unserer Odyssee sind 
selbst xuxAcxol. 

Page 383: Eine Ejinheit bildete der troische Kyklos: Kyprien, 
Ilias, Kleine Ilias; ein (evidently a misprint for eine) Ejinheit die 
Heimkehrgedichte: Nosten, Odyssee, Telegonie. Beside schlossen 
sicht leicht zusammen. Ilias und Odyssee galten as integrirende 
Bestandteile. Sie haben dauernd Homers Namen getragen. 

Wer aber von Homer wie Aristarch als dem Dichter nur der 
Ilias und der Odyssee redet und nicht dieses ganzen Kyklos, der 
zeigt, dass er sich um unsere Wissenschaft so wenig gekttmmert hat 
wie um den Kyklos. 

The clear teaching of these sentences is as follows: Originally no 
distinction was made between the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the poems 
of the cycle. Any attempt to draw a distinction between Homer as 
the poet of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the cycle has been due to 
ignorance and incompetency. The words Homeric and cyclic were, 
are, and should be equivalent terms. 

In the previous note I showed that Dio Chrysostom had never 
heard that any of the poems of the cycle had been assigned to 
Homer. Lucian, the great writer of the second century, abounds in 
references to Homer, but they are to Homer as the poet of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. In his Vera Historia II, 20 Lucian imagines that 
he has had a meeting with Homer and that he has questioned him 
regarding the controverted facts of his poems, and Homer assured 
him that the verses rejected by the Alexandrians were genuine and 
that the Iliad was composed before the Odyssey, but Lucian asked 
nothing regarding the cycle, and Homer made no reference to any 
poem thereof. Had there been any traditions concerning the Hom- 
eric authorship of the cycle known to Lucian he could hardly have 
failed to ask some question regarding these poems. 

The author of “On The Sublime,” generally known as Longinus, 
says that the Iliad was the work of Homer’s earlier age, the Odyssey 
of his advancing years, and that the Odyssey by revealing the fate 
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of most of the heroes of the Iliad is really an epilogue of the earlier 
poem. 

This view excludes from Homeric authorship those parts of the 
cycle which describe the ending of the war and the destruction of 
Troy. Longinus in all his references to Homer never assumes that 
he is the poet of any part of the cycle. 

No one in the age of the Emperor Julian was better informed 
concerning Homeric traditions than Julian himself. He says of the 
hero he is praising, II, 53, A: “No Homeric archer was equal to 
thee, not Pandarus, not Teucer, and not Meriones.” He omits the 
name of Philoctetes, the great archer in the cycle. Again in III, 
127, C: “Homer might have sung of other women as well as of 
Penelope, for instance he might have told the story of the campaign 
of the Amazons. What reason can anyone give for his not making 
the slightest allusion to these famous women, the Amazons?” How- 
ever, the poem in the cycle immediately following the account of the 
burial of Hector is the poem which tells of the exploits of these 
same women. 

If Julian had ever heard of Homer as the poet of the cycle he 
could not have used this sentence without some explanation showing 
that he rejected the Homeric authorship of the story of the Amazons. 

In The Unity of Homer I quoted this sentence from Aristotle: 
“Here then the transcendent excellence of Homer is manifest. All 
other poets took a single period, a single hero, or a simple action with 
a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the author of the Cypria and the 
Little Iliad.” Aristotle does not say that it is strange that these 
poems should have been assigned to Homer. He had never heard 
of such a thing, or he would have made some reference to it when 
he drew that distinction. 

Bethe (p. 149 ff.) collects the evidence for the Homeric authorship 
of the cycle, and under the heading “Epic Cycle” he quotes four 
authors to prove that Homer was regarded as the poet of the cycle. 
The authors quoted are Proclus as given by Photius, Suidas, Johannes 
Philoponos, and Athenaeus for the sentence that Aeschylus regarded 
his own plays as courses from the Homeric feasts. 

These are the only authorities for the Homeric authorship of the 
cycle cited under the general heading “Epic Cycle.” 

Does any unprejudiced person imagine that early and authentic 
traditions could have survived to the time of Proclus, Athenaeus, 
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Photius, Suidas, and Johannes Philoponos, yet have been unknown to 
Aristotle, Aristarchus, Lucian, Dio Chrysostom, Longinus, and 
Julian? 
Joun A. Scorr 
The misprint to which Professor Bolling refers is to be regretted. 
I was asked to prepare for immediate publication an article concern- 
ing Professor Gildersleeve. This caused an instant change in the 
make-up of the Journal, since it was already set up. My note was 
changed from the March issue, for which I had intended it, and 
printed at once. No proof for correction of either article was sent 
to me. A figure 3 was taken for a 5, an easy error. Tyrtaeus 
appeared as “Tyrteus,” and in the other article “contributions” is 
printed “contribution.” 
J. A. S. 


A FURTHER NOTE TO VERGIL, Aen II, 242 f. 


“Quater ipso in limine portae 
Substitit, atgue utero sonitum quater arma dedere.” 


In a brief, but admirable, note in the Classical Journal for the 
current month, p. 316, on the above passage Professor McCartney 
rightly concludes: “The phrase in limine portae surely warrants 
the conclusion that Vergil was thinking of superstitions of the thres- 
hold.” And so it “surely” does! But the emphatic position of the 
word quater, the use of the word atque, and the repetition in the 
next clause of quater, would indicate that Vergil was “thinking” not 
only of those “superstitions,” but that the number 4 had even greater 
prominence in his thoughts. (Forbiger in a note to Geo. IV, 86 has 
collected a number of Vergilian passages like “quater atque quater.” ) 
Why does Vergil desire so strongly to emphasize the “4 times”? 

The belief was widespread in antiquity (and not unknown to 
modern times) that odd numbers were lucky, even numbers unlucky, 
Vergil himself (cl. VIII, 75) alluding to it: “Numero deus impare 
gaudet,” and his commentator Servius (to Ecl. V, 66) remarking: 
“The gods above rejoice in odd numbers, the gods below in even 
numbers.” But it is very gratifying to have your interpretation on 
an ancient passage substantiated by an ancient commentator. Ac- 
cordingly we note that Lactantius Placidus in a note to Statius, 
Thebeiad V, 86, after calling attention to odd numbers being ascribed 
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to the vivis, but the even to the defunctis and to their being vivis 
contraru and mortuis gemini, concludes by saying that Vergil’s use of 
the number 4 “forbodes an unhappy outcome, that is, death.” 
Clearly the general situation here may be expressed in this way: 
to stumble at the threshold was bad, to halt (or stick) there was 
worse, but to do the latter 4 times was worst. Then why did the 
Trojans in spite of all these warnings admit the monstrum infelix? 
Vergil himself tells us why in the following line: the trouble with the 
Trojans was that they were caeci (furore). And. may one not add 
that all students who admit a “horse” into their midst are “caeci”? 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York ‘. 
Emory B. LEase 


PLURALS OF THE ABSTRACT 


Writing from Paris, under date of February 17th, the Associated 
Press has the following item: 
“Both committees . . . will meet tomorrow for the first time in 


plenary session since their returns from Berlin, where all phases of Germany's 
economic and financial situation were investigated.” 


Compare, Gildersleeve, 204, note 5. 


“In Latin the plural of abstract substantives occurs more frequently than 
in English; adventiis imperatorum, the arrival (s) of the generals (because 
there were several generals, or because they arrived at different times.)” 


W. D. Hooper 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


The same use of the plural of the abstract is found in the intro- 
duction to the Odyssey : ; 
avtway yap operépnow adracbaNXinow bdovro. 


Mark Anthony’s “Lend me your ears” clearly refers to the attentive listening 
by many people. 


J.A.S. 











Hints for Teachers 





By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Iowa 





[The aim of this department is to furnish high school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems 
to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far 
as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the 
same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials which they have found helpful. These will be published if they 
seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

In The Interscholastic Leaguer, a paper published eight times a 
year by the Bureau of Extension of the University of Texas, 
Miss Roberta Lavender has begun a series of articles for young 
pupils, called “Words and Their Ways.” I quote from the issue 
of November 15, 1923: 


Every plant has first a root. The root, as you know, is that part of the 
plant that goes deep into the soil. The Latin name for root is radix. The 
word “radish,” derived from radix, is a root delicious to the taste. Every 
plant has also a stem or a stalk coming out from the root. From the stem 
come forth branches and from these branches lesser branches spring. 

Just as every plant has first a root and then a stem, so has every word a 
root and a stem. 

There is a stem siste made on the root sta by the added syllable si. The 
infinitive sistere also means to stand. This is an example of its meaning in 
the English word “insist”: an agent at your door desires to sell his wares. 
Your mother refuses to buy and desires to send him away. If he has 
secured an entrance, he insists on a sale. We mean, literally, that he con- 
tinues to stand in the doorway as he urges her to buy. Likewise, one who 
resists stands back and against his adversary. To persist means to stand 
through a period of time. To desist means to cease, i.e., to stand away from. 
To give another illustration, you often say your family consists of father, 
mother and four children. When you use the term “consists,” you have a 
picture in your mind of the family standing together. See the picture in 
exist and note the spelling. 
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Parallels 
Miss Joanna Baker of Lake Erie College sends the following 


interesting parallel : 


Perhaps the readers of THe CLAssical, JOURNAL may enjoy reading Cicero 
in a new dress. Ifind in the recently published story, An Enchanted April, 
by the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden, two interesting 
parallels to Cicero, in his essay on friendship. 

The first passage that I quote is found in connection with an inquiry into 
the nature and origin of friendship. Objecting to the sordid view that men 
sometimes take in choosing friends for the material benefit to be gained 
thereby, Cicero, under the character of Cato, points out that affection and 
regard for nobility of character determine one’s choice of friends. “Indeed,” 
he says in effect, “friendship does not depend at all upon the advantages that 
may arise therefrom. To base friendship upon advantage is entirely out of 
place. In fact, men who have the least need of help from others, are the 
most generous and kindly friends.” 

“But,” says Cato (and now I come to the passage in question), “I am in- 
clined to think that friends must not be entirely above want. For how could 
my affection for Scipio have flourished, had he never been in need of my 
counsel and help, in private life, or in warfare?” “Atque haud sciam an ne 
opus sit quidem nihil umquam consilio numquam opera nostra nec domi nec 
militiae Scipio eguisset?” (De amicitia 51.) 

Now for the modern form of this idea. In An Enchanted April, Mrs. Wil- 
kins, one of the characters, says: “One shouldn’t be so independent as to 
leave no opportunity for other people to exercise their benevolence on one.” 

The second passage from Cicero that I wish to cite is from the discussion 
on various limitations on friendship. “Certain limitations and definitions are 
out of place,” says Cato. “In one of these wrong attitudes,” he continues, 
“one is disposed to limit friendship by a certain hedge of equality in the 
matter of giving and receiving favors.”. . . “This method reduces the 
whole matter to a mathematical basis, balancing favors given and favors 
received. Such a method is barren and waste.” “Hoc quidem est nimis 
exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare amicitiam, ut par sit ratio acceptorum 
et datorum.” (De amicitia 58.) 

The parallel to be quoted is again assigned to Mrs. Wilkins. She has, by 
a certain tour de force, rescued herself from a dull, drab life. In her new 
surroundings she has experienced a revolt of soul against her former self and 
speaks as follows of her former life, in words that at least may serve as a 
comment upon the passage that I have quoted from Cicero. She says: “I 
was a stingy beast at home, and used to measure and count. I had a queer 
obsession about justice, as though justice mattered! At home I wouldn’t love 
M (her husband) unless he loved me back exactly as much, — absolute 





fairness. Did you ever? The aridity of that house, the aridity!” 
Besides the general likeness of the English and the Latin passages, per- 
haps some one who has struggled to find an equivalent English expression 
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for the adverbs exique and exiliter will experience some delight in the word 
aridity. 

Professor Hodgman calls my attention to an apt characterization 
of President Coolidge in Horace, Serm. II, 6.58: 


Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti. 


Teaching the Indirect Object 
In answer to the question put in the February “Hints” Miss 


Kathryn Bowen of Baylor College, Belton, Tex., writes: 


Dr. Fay used to tell his pupils to call the Indirect Object the Dative of 
the Receiver. You don’t have to use the word “to” necessarily. I say “I 
give you a book.” Then I actually give someone in the class a book and we 
say he is the Receiver. That gives me a chance to teach another construction. 
I say “Well, I’m an Indian giver; I’m going to take away my book.” Now 
the same person is the Loser. Hence we call the Dative of Separation the 
Dative of the Loser and the Dative of Indirect Object the Dative of the 
Receiver. 


Miss Martha B. Merrell of the Stoughton, Wis., High School 
writes : 


We had difficulty until one pupil suggested that we substitute “toward” 
for “to” in “place to which.” As that can usually be done without destroying 
the sense and can never be used with the indirect object, it seems to be an 
effective device for these pupils. 

Another aid to the memory: Beginning Latin students seem to have trou- 
ble distinguishing between the meaning of ab and ad. Although they know 
that “from” is followed by the ablative and “to” by the accusative, they can 
never seem to remember which of those words means from or to. 

One day a boy suggested the only way he could remember was in knowing 
the loop of the b turns away from the a in ab, while the loop of the d turns 
toward the a in ad. That mechanical device has seemed to help quite a 
number 


Conducting a Caesar Recitation 
Miss Clerc Hardinger of the Shelbyville, Ill., High School writes: 


My plan for conducting a recitation in Caesar is to have the review read 
first without any hesitation. If a pupil translates a word or words in the 
wrong form I ask for some one to volunteer to ask him a question which 
will make him think correctly. Twice a week I have a short written review 
and I grade as to the accuracy of the forms and the English expression. 
Often we have contests by writing translations on the board. Each day when 
we have finished the assigned lesson, we translate at sight. 
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Miss Julia LeClerc Knox of the Crawfordsville, Ind., High School 
writes : 


Review the preceding lesson, making sure that the connection between 
it and the day’s lesson is clearly understood. Assign the next lesson. Have 
the most difficult words and phrases, the key to the situation, as it were, 
written in the assignment books. Tell the class to note carefully how you 
translate them. Read the advance slowly, giving them opportunity to ask 
questions. Call on them to help in the translation when possible. 

The lesson of the day is then read by the pupils in Latin. After this the 
translation, sentence by sentence or unit of sentence, begins. Every pupil 
is held responsible for contributing something to the recitation. Class 
criticism is encouraged. The pupils are taught to ask each other “pivotal” 
questions and when a mistake is made, not to tell the student anything but to 
ask such questions as will lead him to see his error and correct it himself. 
They enjoy this very much and with encouragement soon learn to ask 
discriminating questions. This exercise teaches them to think clearly. Some 
classes do this so well that they could conduct a recitation if the teacher 
is called away. 

The “why” should always be emphasized in questioning, as, “Why is the 
subjunctive used here?” or “Why is the infinitive used there?” etc. Con- 
struction should always be stressed. It is vital to a thorough understanding 
of the language. 

Attention to English derivatives is important. When a student hesitates 
over. the meaning of a Latin word, his ideas clear up wonderfully if his 
attention is called to the English word it resembles. 

Questions on the lesson that can be answered by words or phrases in the 
lesson are helpful, as, “When these things were learned, what did Caesar 
do?” This is answered by “Exploratores et centurioners praemittit.”. Why? 
“Qui locum idoneum deligant.” What for? “Castris.” 

A summary of each chapter is given by the members of the class. This 
helps them to see each campaign as a unit and impresses the identity of 
Orgetorix, Dumnorix, etc. on their minds. It emphasizes the fact that they 
are reading history in Latin and not a mass of disconnected words. “The 
Standard Bearer” and “With Caesar’s Legions” are indispensable in creating 
an interest and do much towards putting the time-honored ‘‘pony” out of 
business. 


Socialized Recitation 
A request has been made that teachers who have successfully 


used the socialized recitation send in their suggestions. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Latin Bulletins 

The University of Illinois has begun sending out to all Latin 
teachers in Illinois a bulletin called “Notes on the Teaching of Latin 
in High School,” edited by a committee of teachers of which Miss 
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Loura B. Woodruff of Oak Park is chairman. The splendid first 
number contains 


1. Terminus Ad Quem, by H. J. Barton, University of Illinois. 

2. Methods of Selecting Freshmen at Northwestern University, by E. L. 
Clark, Northwestern University. 

3. The American Academy in Rome, by Helen Pence, Evanston Township 
High School. 

4. Latin Prose Composition, by Fay Miller, Belleville High School. 

5. State Fair Exhibits, by Harriet L. Bouldin, Springfield High School. 

6. Notes and Suggestions. 


Among the suggestions i$ the following clever little “stunt”: 


AN EXERCISE IN FORMS 


After a short drill in first declension, the teacher of a beginning Latin 
class said, “Now let us decline the Latin words meaning ‘a long island’ in 
such a way that each one called upon will give the word or syllable following 
the one last given by the preceding pupil.” 


Kathryn. insula longa 
insu - 
Mary. - lae longae 
insulae longae 
John insulam longam 
insula - 
Robert. - longa 
Emily. insulae longae 
Winifred. insularum longarum 
insulis - 
Walter. - longis 
insulas longas 
Charles. insulis longis 
Jane. (who had been sitting on the edge of her chair and listen- 


ing eagerly). O, let’s do it some more. 


The University of Wisconsin is sending free to all Latin teachers 
in Wisconsin the Latin Bulletin, similar to and successor of Latin 
Notes of earlier years. Eight numbers are issued each year. It 
may be obtained for fifty cents a year from Miss Calla A. Guyles, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Latin Rules in Jingles 

Miss Marie L. Dunker of the Davenport, Ia., High School sends 
the following, found in Mather and Wheeler’s Connected Passages 
for Latin Prose Writing (American Book Company, 1899) : 
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With ask, command, advise, and strive, 
By ut translate th’ infinitive; 

But not so after iubeo nor 

Veto, nor deponent conor. 


Miss Harriet L. Bouldin of the Springfield, Ill., High School sends 


these: 
In March, October, July and May, 


The Ides come on the fifteenth day, 
The Nones, the seventh; all else besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 


A Dative put, remember, pray, 

After envy, spare, obey, 

Persuade, command, believe; to these 
Add pardon, succor and displease, 
With vacare, to have leisure, 

Ard placere, to give pleasure, 

With nubere, of the female said, 

The English of it is to “wed.” 

Servire add, and add studcre, 

Heal, favor, hurt, resist, and indulgere. 


Latin Newspapers 
The following are some of the papers that have come to my 


attention: 


Praeco Latinus (The Latin Herald), Springfield, Ill, High School. Latin 
and English; poems, jokes, etc.; mimeographed; one number per year; 18 pp. 
For copy send ten cents in stamps to the teacher, Miss Harriet L. Bouldin. 

The Latin Bulletin, Louisville, Ky., Male High School. Latin and English; 
stories, poems, jokes, etc., printed; published every two weeks during the 
school year; 8-12 pp. Five cents a copy, 75 cents a year; address Latin 
Bulletin, Male High School, Louisville, Ky., H. D. Cannon, teacher. 

Mercurius, Mishawaka, Ind., High School. Latin and English; poems, 
stories, news, jokes, etc.; printed; issued quarterly; 4-8 pp. 35 cents a year. 
Zoe Wyland, teacher. 

Aquilla, Longmont, Col., Senior High School. Latin and English; stories, 
poems, etc.; printed; 4 pp. 

Mercury, El Paso, Tex., High School. English; stories, news, poems, etc.; 
printed; 4 pp. Catherine Flynn, teacher. 

The Parisian Oracle, Paris, Ky., High School. English; news, stories, 
jokes, classical and general; printed; 4 pp. 

Nuntius, Los Angeles, Calif.. High School. Latin and English; stories, 
poems, jokes, news; printed; semi-monthly; 4 pp. 

Geramus (Let’s Carry On), Clinton, Ia., High School. Latin and English; 
stories and poems; mimeographed; issued “inspirationally;” 1-2 pp. Ann 
Anderson, teacher. 
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Tuba, Central High School, Washington, D.C. Latin and English; news, 
stories, jokes, poems; printed; 4 pp. 

The Classic, Indiana University Classical Club. English; stories, poems, 
essays, translations; mimeographed (a special number in 1922 was printed). 

Signum, Mt. Gilead, O., High School. Latin; news; typewritten. 


Others of which I have seen notices are Forum, Mt. Sterling, IIl.; 
Sapientia Minervae, Greenfield, Ind.; Acta Baldwiniana, Birming- 
ham, Mich. Readers are asked to send sample copies or names of 
other papers to the editor of the “Hints,” B. L. Ullman. 


Parodies 
While it is possible to print here only an occasional parody to 


illustrate their nature and point out their value for purpose of 
stimulation, I can not in the interest of fairness omit the following, 
written by the girls of the Cicero class of the Pawnee City, Neb., 
High School (Phebe Mitchell, teacher) in answer to the one in the 
February “Hints”: 


How long, oh cake-eaters, will you try our patience? How long will your 
tomfoolery delude us? For what purpose do you display your daring with 
the ladies so publicly? Do not the gentle reproofs of your mother, the 
orders of your father, and the bribes of your grandmother move you at all? 
Do you not see that your tricks are known and your boasts are made harmless 
by the knowledge of all who know you? Do you think any of us are ignorant 
that you played pool in the village night before last, what time you came 
home last night, where you were, what ‘woman’ was with you and what 
a ‘sheik’ you were? 

Oh the times! Oh the customs! The town knows these things, the girls’ 
families lament them, yet they continue. Continue? Nay they even grow 
worse and worse. Dark, sleek young men draw initialed cigarette cases from 
trousers wonderful to behold and mark with their eyes the ‘dame’ they are 
going to ‘date’ next. But the brave fathers and mothers lift not one finger 
to prevent and think they have done enough for their children’s souls if they 
give them the car every time they ask for it and more money than they can 
use for gasoline and ‘Stacomb.’ 


Not to be outdone, the boys came back with the following: 


COMMENTARIUS PRIMUS 
All girls can be divided into three classes, one class of which the ‘modest’ oc- 
cupy, the second, the ‘demuure’; and those make up the third class who in their 
own language are called ‘flappers’ and in the language of the boys ‘wild 
women.’ All these differ from one another in looks, customs, and habits. 
The long skirts designate the ‘flapper’ from the ‘modest,’ and the bobbed 


hair and rouge, from the ‘demure.’ 
Of all these, the wildest is the ‘flapper.’ For this reason: because they are 
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farthest distant from the civilization of the world and also because men 
come and go with them and do those things which tend to spoil the manners. 
They are nearest to the painted French models who live across the sea, and 
whom they continually try to outdo. The ‘demure’ surpass the rest in valor, 
for this reason: because in almost daily battles they fight against the French 
models, when they are either keeping them out of their own territory or 
when they themselves try to carry reforms to France. 


Punning Riddles 

After the stock on hand is exhausted, no more will be published, 
at least for a time. 

The members of the Cicero class of the Bedford, Ia., High School 
(Cecile F. Long, teacher) made up the following: 


1. What room contains the most gold? Aurum. 

2. On what kind of a night do we love to stand and look at the stars? 
Stare. 

3. If a man’s auto is stuck in the mud and he sees a farmer’s wagon, 
what does he do? Haeret. 


The second year class of the Monroe Center, IIl., High School 
(Jeannette E. Freund, teacher) made up the following: 


1. Whom did I see when J happened along a certain street? Accidi (a 
kiddy). 

2. What did my mother drive to the henhouse? Appulit (a pullet). 

3. What do you do for your friends when you invite them to go to a 

party with you? Tecum (take ’em). 

What do the Boy Scouts do when they take this road? Haec. 

What can a girl do to fruit when she is singing? Canit (can it). 

What did I say to Louis when J did not wish to attend the show? 

Nolui (no, Louis). 

7. When the little boy felt great fear, because he had lost his glasses, 
what did he say to his mother when asked where they were? Pavorem 
(Pa wore ’em). 

8. What does a dog do with a hundred tracks? Centum (scent ’em). 

9. What did the girl sing when she was practicing her vocal lesson at 
home? Domi. 

10. What did the wind do when it blew straight on the sides of our ship? 
Rectus (wrecked us). 


Pw pp 


Modjeska Garringer, a sophomore in the Farmland, Ind., High 
School (Mary H. Austill, teacher) made up the following: 


1. If a girl will take another’s paper during a test, what will she do with 
it? Capiet (copy it). 

2. If a child asks for a new dog and gets it, what will the child do? 
Petit (pet it). 
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What kind of books does Santa like to bring to small children? 
Ferre (fairy). 


Miss Lillian Lewis, of the Swainsboro, Ga., High School, sends 
the following composed by her students: 


"Fr ene 


NO 


Will you accept the gift of this farmhouse? Villae (will I?). 

What happens when a fake fire alarm is given in the village? Vicus. 
What does a girl arise to say when a boy gets “fresh”? Surgo. 
What do all children say when they want to be carried? Totus. 
There are parts of lamps that you can scarcely see. What are they? 
Vix (wicks). 

What is that large man’s name? Magnus. 

A lady had spent the night on the train. At length the porter called —. 
Demum (day, mum). 








Book Rebiews 





Epuarp Norpen: Die Germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus 
Germania. Zweiter Abdruck mit Erganzungen. Verlag von 
B. G. Teubner. Leipzig-Berlin, 1922. Pp. xii, 521, with 
one map. Geheftet $2.90. Gebunden $3.35. 

This elaborate work consists of six chapters: I. Die Germania 
im Rahmen der ethnographischen Literatur des Altertunus, p. 8 ff.; 
II. Quellenkritisches zur Ethnographie europaischer Volker, p. 42 
ff.; III. Herakles und Odysseus in Germanien, p. 171 ff.; 1V. Auf 
den Spuren der Bella Germaniae des Plinius, p. 207 ff.; V. Die Entste- 
hungsgeschicte des Germanennamens; Wortinterpretationen, p. 312 
ff.; VI. Ethnologische, onomatologische und geschichtliche Folger- 
ungen. Bertihrungen von Kelten-und Germanentum p. 351 ff.; 
and eight Anhange: I. Die Uberlieferung der Germania, p. 451 ff.; 
II. Stiltechnisches zur Germania, p. 457 ff.; III. Eine Polemik 
des Poseidonios gegen Artemidoros iiber die Ethnologie der Kim- 
bern. Die Anfange der germanischen Volkerwanderung, p. 466 ff.; 
IV. Columnae Herculis. Die “Nordsaule” im Kanal, p. 470 ff., 
V. Die helvetische Einwanderung. Ein Beitrag zur Altesten Ges- 
chichte der Schweiz. Von H. Philipp, p. 472 ff., VI. Die ethno- 
graphischen Abschnitte Caesars tiber Suebi und Germani (Dienst- 
und Literaturbericht), p. 484 ff., VII. Zwei Stationennamen am 
Neiderrhein, p. 488 ff.; VIII. Alemanni Stamm-und Volks- 
name, p. 495 ff., and finally an elaborate series of Nachtrage und 
Berichtungen, p. 498-515. But even this elaborate program gives 
hardly any impression of the extraordinary variety and richness of 
content. Carried along upon the broad expanse of the general argu- 
ment and occasionally, it must be confessed, somewhat damming and 
diverting its steady flow, are dozens of minor studies upon such 
topics as the use of the preposition @ in two different senses 
(=dre and ixd) within the same sentence (323 ff.) ; trade-routes and 
traders’ reports (445 ff.) ; polemics of Livy against Caesar (316 f.; 
382 f.) ; the etymology of Asciburgium (189 ff.; 488 ff.; 513 ff., this 
last, indeed, an elaborate note by Fr. Cramer); the wander- 
ings of the Cimbri.among the Sequanians and Helvetians (225 
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ff.); the source of the gold supply of the Helvetians (230 
ff.); the history of Timagenes (50 ff.; 152 ff., etc.); the naive 
use of barbari by the early Germans as a designation for 
themselves (427 f.); the tracing of the name Germani through 
Pliny, Herodotus, Hecataeus, and the old Periplus imbedded 
in Avienus, back to the sixth century B. C. (390 ff.); 
evaluisse in the Germania, 4, as a translation of éxvxay (320 f.; 511), 
and the like. Notable also are the erudition, the originality and in- 
genuity, the lucidity, the easy and fluent exposition, the good temper 
in the handling of highly controversial topics, the generous recogni- 
tion of credit where credit is due, the at present all too rare spirit in 
which the author speaks of a former enemy of his country, J. 
Dechelette as one, “dessen Tod fiir sein Vaterland der gesamten 
Wissenschaft. der europaischen Vélkerkunde eine schwere Wunde 
geschlagen hat” (p. v.). 

I would not, of course, be understood as agreeing with everything 
that Norden maintains. Somewhat doubtful appears to me to be 
his fixation of the exact point at which the Cimbri crossed the Rhine; 
the practical negation that Tacitus derived anything of any conse- 
quence directly from Greek writers so famous and so immediately 
useful as Poseidomius and Timagenes; that the Arminius songs had 
quite died out by the time in which Tacitus wrote; the altogether 
colorless translation of invento nomine (Germania, 2) ; the emphasis 
put upon the really quite shadowy Timagenes as a primary source of 
Livy; and minor points of the same character. Indeed, it is not 
hard at times to understand the feeling of dismay with which an 
archaeologist like Koepp (Gdit. Gel. Anz., 1922,66) views the “dis- 
quieting erudition” that acid like threatens to disintegrate here and 
there a seemingly solid block in the structure of Germanic antiqui- 
ties. 

But despite qualifications such as these, and even many other and 
more important ones than these, Norden’s researches constitute a 
notable advance in the whole range of diverse studies that focus upon 
the Germania. By the employment of a new technique, that is the 
comparative study of the ancient ethnography, he has once and for 
all demonstrated that Tacitus was profoundly indebted to the ethno- 
graphical tradition, and that in topic, arrangement, emphasis, even 
phrase and style. The extraordinary parallels from Ammianus, 
Pliny, Diodorus, Strabo, Livy, Caesar, Poseidonius, back to Hero- 
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dotus, Hippocrates (epi dépwy iddrwv trémwv) and even Hecataeus, 
which Norden has brought together and elucidated, leave no doubt at 
all on this score. Norden himself uses this critical principle to de- 
termine the exact meaning of several exegetical cruces, and probably 
more of this sort of thing may yet be done. But the same principle 
is also a two-edged sword. And henceforth it would appear to be in 
place apropos of any particular statement in Tacitus to raise the pre- 
liminary query as to what and how much may be due, not merely in 
expression, but also in interpretation and in fact to one or another 
of his predecessors even when they were writing about different 
peoples. And second only to this noteworthy discovery is the elab- 
orate analysis of the sources of the Germania, not in the conventional 
and mechanical fashion which has brought investigations of the 
De fontibus type into low repute, but with exhaustive learning, tact 
and sagacity, and a sense of realities. Of course the argument here 
is not equally conclusive at all points (especially the treatment of 
Livy and Timagenes), but the traces of Pliny’s work and the 
ethnographical achievements of Poseidonius, this latter in marked 
contrast with some of the ‘bunkum’ which has been written in recent 
years on that topic, are very definitely and convincingly determined. 

A final reflection upon Norden’s book is demanded by a recent bril- 
liant and provocative essay on Modern Classical Scholarship (re- 
printed in The Living Age, Dec. 15, 1923). The author, Professor 
Gilbert Norwood, finds it “possible to imagine that some day the 
classics will be ‘done’— every one, down to Eutropius, clamped into 
a perfect apparatus criticus, every ‘allusion’ chronicled and absolute- 
ly all the parallel passages catalogued.” He observes that “the Ger- 
man spirit . . . has in large measure sterilized scholarship in 
America,”. . . and that “for the rest, the erudition represented 
by Hermes and its kin, there is no future. It is static, sterile, 
Byzantine.” Now Nationalism of this quality certainly serves no 
useful purpose in classical scholarship, whatever it may be good for 
elsewhere. It had been much better to talk plainly of methods and 
values and not, after the manner of one who seems to suspect that 
he has a poor case, draw the red herring of political hatreds across 
the trail. The day may indeed come, when the classics will all be 
‘done’ in Norwood’s phrase, but if one may augur from the wealth 
of new and stimulating results obtained by Norden through the em- 
ployment of a new means of approach in quite the least promising 
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because most painstakingly worked field of research open to a classi- 
cal scholar, that day is still very far off. Mr. Norwood exalts the 
passion “to feel” as being characteristic of the ripe classical scholar, 
while the predominance of the passion “to know” should not, in his 
opinion, transcend the twenty-fifth year, and contemptuously as- 
signs the task of “extending” what he is pleased to designate “our 
antiquarian knowledge” to those “who are incapable of anything 
more fundamental.” But there is no essential and ineluctable hostil- 
ity between the office of feeling and the advancement of knowledge. 
And does Mr. Norwood picture to himself Scaliger and Bentley and 
Porson and Mommsen and Boeckh and Ritschl and Usener and 
Wilamowitz and Gildersleeve and Zielinski as deficient in feeling? 
Nay, I fancy they and many like them not only feel abundantly but 
what is very much to the point, feel wisely and with discrimination 
when they do feel. “To covet the truth is a very distinguished 
passion” remarks Santayana; and to call such a work as the one 
before us “static, sterile, Byzantine,” means either to display ignor- 
ance of the progress of sound scholarship, or else to value but light- 


ly ‘a very distinguished passion.’ 
. of ” me W. A. OLDFATHER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Legacy of Greece. Essays by GirBert Murray, W. R. 
INGE, J. Burnet, Sir T. L. Heatu, D’Arcy W. THompson, 
CHARLES SINGER, R. W. Livincston, A. Toynspes, A. E. 
ZIMMERN, PERCY GARDNER, and Sir REGINALD BLOOMFIELD. 
Edited by R. W. Livincston. Oxford: Clarendom Press, 
1921. Pp. 12-424. 36 illustrations. $3.25. 


The purpose of the book is given in the brief preface. “In spite 
of many differences, no age has had closer affinities with Ancient 
Greece than our own; none has based its deeper life so largely on 
ideals which the Greeks brought into the world. History does not 
repeat itself. Yet, if the twentieth century searched through the 
past for its nearest spiritual kin, it is in the fifth and following cen- 
turies before Christ that they would be found. . . . This book, 
— the first of its kind in English,— aims at giving some idea of what 
the world owes to Greece in various realms of spirit and intellect, 
and of what we can still learn from her.” 

The cause of the ancient classics in England has many strong ad- 
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vocates and it is evident in most of these essays that the authors are 
inspired by a purpose to promote Greek studies. 

It is necessary to set forth the titles with the names of the authors 
in order to show the scope of this rich volume. Following is the 
table of contents: “The Value of Greece to the Future of the 
World,” by Gilbert Murray, Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; “Religion,” by W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s; 
“Philosophy,” by J. Burnet, Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews; “Mathematics and Astronomy,” by Sir T. L. Heath, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, etc. ; “Natural Science,” by D’Arcy W. 
Thompson, Professor of Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrews ; “Biology,” by Charles Singer, Lecturer in the History of 
Medicine in University College, London; “Medicine,” also by Charles 
Singer ; “Literature,” by R. W. Livingston, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; “History,” by Arnold Toynbee, Koraés Professor 
of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language, Literature and History 
in the University of London; “Political Thought,” by A. E. Zimmern, 
late Professor of International Politics in the University College of 
Wales; “The Lamps of Greek Art,” by Percy Gardner, Professor 
of Classical Archaeology in the University of Oxford; “Architec- 
ture,” by Sir Reginald Bloomfield, Fellow of the Society of Archi- 
tects. 

These men can hardly be excelled for eminence in their fields and 
the reading of those essays, which cover so wide a range of essen- 
tial human interest, affords an enlightening knowledge of the var- 
ious fields from ancient to modern times, and contributes toward a 
liberal education. The reader is constantly astonished at the con- 
tributions made by the Ancient Greeks in science, as well as in litera- 
ture, art and philosophy, and to learn how much has remained perma- 
nent to our day. Their surprising accuracy of thought, as in philoso- 
phy, and of practice, as in architecture, are a more familiar Greek 
trait than their no less surprising accuracy of observation, — from 
Homer’s simile of the alighting of the long necked cranes to Aris- 
totle’s ichthyology. One quotation will suffice: 

“Aristotle’s many pages on fishes are delightful reading. The 
anatomist may read of such recondite matters as the placenta vitel- 
lina of the smooth dog-fish, whereby the viviparous embryo is nour- 
ished within the womb, after a fashion analogous to that of mamma- 
lian embryology —a phenomenon brought to light anew by Johannes 
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Miller, and which excited him to enthusiastic admiration of Aris- 
totle’s minute and faithful anatomy.” 

Remarkable, too, was the learning — chemical and anatomical, 
medical and surgical — of the Aesculapian guild, and it is interesting 
to learn that the oath of this guild, known as the Hippocratic oath, 
has remained through the ages to this day, for Arab, Jew and 
Christian alike, the watchword of the medical profession. 

No less wonderful was the achievement in mathematics and as- 
tronomy as stated in Mr. Heath’s last paragraph of that chapter: 
“Such is the story of Greek mathematical science. If anything 
could enhance the marvel of it, it would be the consideration of the 
shortness of the time (about 350 years) within which the Greeks, 
starting from the very beginning, brought Geometry to the point of 
performing operations equivalent to the integral calculus and, in the 
realm of astronomy, actually anticipated Copernicus.” Some who 
have written recently would not allow the Greeks so much originality 
in mathematics. 

In the beginning of the chapter on “Literature” are quotations 
from Cicero, “In learning and in every branch of literature the 
Greeks are our masters ;” and from Quintilian, saying that a Roman 
boy should begin his studies with Greek, “because Latin learning 
is derived from Greek;” and from John Stuart Mill, “They (the 
Greeks) were the beginners of nearly everything, Christianity ex- 
cepted, of which the modern world makes its boast ;” and he who 
reads these enlightening and inspiring essays through will be con- 
vinced that the legacy of Greece is much more vital and extensive 
than even the well informed have realized. 

The collaboration of many authors gives variety in style and 
treatment and an added authority here, in comparison with one 
author writing in all fields. A difference in method and style is not 
always an advantage and some of these chapters lack the enlivening 
quality. Such a subject as Mathematics lends itself less to lively 
treatment than some of the others. More than half the essays will 
appeal to readers of the high school age and all will appeal best to 
readers of maturer years. It is a volume that should find a place 
in every general library. 

The book deserves here a general rather than a critical review, 
but it would render a more useful service if it had been provided 


with an index. W. S. EBERSOLE 
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